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Camouflaged Pedagogy 


THE child in the primary grades is strongly interested in people. 
Travel geography grips him with a strange fascination. Now is 
the time to give him an abundance of concrete pictures of the peoples 
of the world and their home countries. For him geography is largely 
a story and nothing should be allowed to divert his attention or de- 
crease his interest. Many primary texts in geography fail right at this 

/ point; they subordinate the child’s interest to pedagogic discipline. 


This conscious study of such relationships should be reserved 
for the upper grammar grades when it accords well with the child’s 
growing reasoning powers and his instinctive craving to exercise 
these powers. But even here there must not be any undue stressing 
of pedagogical features. Abundant, vitalizing content is all-important. 


In these vital matters of the right approach in the various 

grades and in their emphasis on interesting content, the Brigham 
and McFarlane Geographies are unexcelled. The First Book tells 
a simple, direct story, with very little use of organizing questions. 
In the Second Book causal relationships are strongly stressed, but 
more through the text itself than by means of questions or problems. 
The advanced book is not only free from teaching impedimenta but 
has, in its study-material, a distinct literary charm. It holds the 
pupil’s interest. 


These books have not been cluttered up with pedagogical 
paraphernalia for the teacher, Their pedagogy is camouflaged. 


BRIGHAM AND McFARLANE’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
A TWO-BOOK AND A FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


FIRST BOOK. $1.40 SECOND $1.96 
Part I 84 1.32 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS $.72 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati - Atlanta 
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lA Copy of Magna Charta | 


To High School Principals and Teachers 


AGNA CHARTA marks the first 

form of Constitutional Govern- 

ment. Through seven hundred (700) 

years of their history it remains a never 

failing inspiration to the English Speak- 

ing Nations. It has been called The 
| Palladium of their liberties. 


On the walls of your school rooms a 
copy will create in your pupils a life 
lasting influence for patriotism and 
Americanization. Thus you can sowthe 
seeds of an enduring good citizenship. 


A fac-simile reproduction, 22x30, of 
the original, with the shields of arms of 
the Barons, in their proper heraldic 
colors and the great seal of King John 
added, sent postpaid, for $4.67, cash 
with order. 


This is an exceptional opportunity. 


J. W. HAMILTON 
| 147 Kent Street 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


PINTNER-CUNNINGHAM | 
PRIMARY MENTAL TEST 


For Kindergarten and First and Second Grades 


By Rupo.r PIntNerR and 
Bess V. CUNNINGHAM 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


This group test may be used to test ten or fifteen 
kindergarten children, or a class of first or second 
grade children at one time. 


The examination consists entirely of pictures which 
the pupil marks according to directions given orally 
by the examiner. No reading or writing is neces- 
sary on the part of the pupils. The pages are small 
so that the pupils will not get lost trying to find 
the right place. 


The test has been through several previous editions. 
It shows high correlation with other measures of 
mental ability. Scoring has been made entirely 
objective. 

Mental age equivalents of scores are given to per- 
mit the finding of intelligence quotients. Grade 
norms have been established. A Percentile Graph 
included in each package of tests, aids in the in- 
terpretation of scores. 


EXAMINATION: FORM A. Price per package of 
25 examination booklets, 1 Manual and Key, : Percentile 
Graph and Score Chart, and 1 Class Record, $1.45 net. 


SPECIMEN SET. 20 cents postpaid, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York [2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco.,Portland and Manila 


15 Ashburton Place 


Knowledge for Use 


Knowledge applied to life means progress. 
Knowledge for examinations improves nobody. 
The finest praise one can give a textbook is to 
say that it moves the pupil to live according 
to the knowledge contained in it. 


Hills Community Life and Civic Problems 


resembles other good textbooks in that it is clear and 
attractive. It differs from them in this: it presents 
knowledge as a vital force, like electricity, for USE. 
The pupil knows it is for use. 
it, every day, not to save it merely tor examinations, 
then scrap it. Better citizenship inevitably results, 


GINN AND COMPANY 


He tends to act upon 
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LEARN WHILE YOU EARN 

The captivating slogan for University and 
Teacher College courses is “ Learn while you 
earn.” The State Teachers College, Madison, 
South Dakota. is crusading in its district most 
temptingly. It appeals to every teacher in the 
district assigned to its district:— ~~ - 

What are you going to do with your spare 
time?—Why not use it to advantage—make it 
count for something? 

You can attend school while you teach —No 
need to give up a paying position—keep it for a 
while—and at the same time earn credits. 

Are you a High School graduate?—lf not, 
become one, we ‘offer twenty-one subjects for 
High School credit. 

Do you wish to prepare for coming teachers’ 
exams?-—We ofier review courses in the fol- 
lowing certilicate subjects: Arithmetic, physi- 
ology, geography, grammar, spelling, U.S. his- 
tory, civil government, South Dakota history, 
didactics, American literature, algebra, geom- 
etry and general history. Select the subjects 
hardest for you, review them at your leisure and 
pass the examination in great style. 

Do you wish to secure institutional credit to- 
ward a first grade certificate or an advanced 
‘diploma?—Sixty hours of work (fifteen sub- 
-jects) required for first grade certificate, of 


= 


which thirty hours (seven subjects) may be 
taken by correspondence. 

Sixty additional hours of work (11 subjects) 
required for advanced diploma, of which 
twenty-seven hours (six subjects) may be 
taken by correspondence. 

Thirty-six weeks residence werk required for 
all certificates. 

Many universities, colleges and state teachers 
colieges are giving extension courses supple- 
mented by correspondence courses. 


a 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS IN CLEVELAND 

The Music Supervisors National Conference 
wiil meet in Cleveland, April 9-13, 1923, Karl W. 
Gehrkens, Gberlin, Ohio, president; Alice E. 
Jones, Evanston, Illinois, secretary, with J. 
Powell Jones, Cleveland, chairman of local com- 
mittee of arrangements. The program will be 
the mest elaborate of sixteen years. This will 
be due in part to the ease with which speakers 
can be secured for Cleveland, and part because 
within five hundred miles of Cleveland are the 
chief cities that magnify public school music. 
The attendance will be the largest and conse- 
quently the funds will be more adequate. 

GRUVER OFFERED LYNN 

Harvey S. Gruver, superintendent of Worces- 

ter, has been offered the superintendency of 


Lynn, Massachusetts, at a decided advance in 


salary. Although Lynn has but half the popula- 
tion that Worcester has and has not been pay- 
ing a high salary, it is starting on a new career, 
and proposes to be close to Springfield in edu- 
cational progress. Dr. Gruver is one of the edu- 
cational leaders of New England, and stands out 
among the leaders in city superintendencies in 
the country. As we go to press the impression 
is that Worcester will not allow him to go to 
Lynn if salary can retain him. 


2-0 }-0-@ 


MAGNA CHARTA. 

A beautiful colored copy of Magna Charta is 
now available for every high school in the coun- 
try and what can mean as much in stabilizing 
democracy and Americanzing all children in 
American schools as to live and move and have 
their being under the inspiration of the founda- 
tion document of government under a constitu- 
tion? Of all phases of Americanization nothing 
promises more universal and iasting influence 
than the activity of the Magna Charta Day 
Association, of which J. W. Hamilton, 147 Kent 
street, St. Paul, is secretary. Mr. Hamilton does 
weil to magnify Magna Charta as the “ Founda- 
tion of that Mighty Sanctuary of Justice, Trial 
by Jury.” 

One can get a wealth of information and in- 
spiration by writing to Secretary Hamilton. 
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BUFFALO’S GREAT RECORD 


Buffalo teachers have made a remarkable 
professional record and they have done it with- 
out having annual increments of salary increase 
conditioned on the taking of extension 
courses. 

Superintendent E. C. Hartwell has seen un- 
usual professional achievement in his term of 
service, and the teaching force has reacted nobly 
to his leadership. Superintendent Hartwell’s 
policy has been to provide the largest possible 
opportunity for professional growth without 
Over urge cr fictitious temptations to profes- 
sionai study. 

~The purpcse of Superintendent Hartwell has 
been to make the individual classroom teacher 
the centre of gravity in the educational service. 
He has assumed that teachers are-desirous of 
faising their standards of educational accom- 
plishment, and that this can only be done as 
each teacher voluntarily and cheerfully sets 
about the iask of increasing her individual 
capacities and abilities. 

- The amount of work done has been translated 
into the common unit of figuring credits at the 
local universities, viz., semester hours. 

A semester hour is the equivalent of a course 
occupying one hour of classroom work per week 
throughout an entire semester. On this basis, 
the teachers of Buffalo actually completed for 
credit during the last four years, 16,815 semester 
hours. 

This does not include 130 teachers who have 
curing that time secured degrees. Figuring 
each degree as representing two years of work 
beyond Normal graduation, the minimum re- 
quirement for entrance into the system, expands 
the foregoing total by another 7,300 semester 
hours. 

In addition, teachers have attended courses 
for which they have received no college credit, 


to the amount of 8,585 semester hours. This. 
makes a grand total of 35,200 semester hours,. 
or the equivalent of 1,106 solid years of college 
werk. It is equivalent to 10 semester hours for 
every teacher in the entire system, or a little 
more than one hour per week for each teacher 
throughout the entire four years. 

If i,106 years of ccllege work had been done 
by the teachers on leave of absence without pay, 
it would represent an expenditure of more than. 
two. million dollars. 

It actually has cost the teachers almost noth-. 
ing in money, most of the courses having been. 
offered to them without charge. 

Of the approximately 2,600 teachers in the 
entire system 2,141, or a little over 82 per cent., 
have taken some kind of work for professional: 
improvement in the last four years. Buffalo 
teachers enrolled for extension work in 1922. 
are: Normal, 1,000; University of Buffalo, 319; 
Canisius College, 124. 

Thirteen schools show that 100 per cent. of 
their teachers have taken extension work in 
the last four years. 

One teacher each took 114 semester hours, 
103, 94, 85, 79, 76, 68, 64, 63, 58, 56, and 53. 

Two teachers each took 65 semester hours, 61, 
59, 55, 54, 52, and 51. 

_ Three each took 75 semester hours, 67, 45, 
44, 43, 42, and 41. 

Four each took 72 semester hours, 62, 50, 46, 
40. and 39. 

Five each took 60 semester hours, and six 
each took 48, 34, and 25 semester hours. 

More than 100 teachers took between 30 and 
39 semester hours, 181 took between 20 and 29 
semester hours, 533 from 10 to 19 hours, and 
1,111 tock from 2 to 9 hours’ work. 

‘This is so wondertul as to challenge national 
professional recognition. 


The city evening schools have improved 
several hundred per cent. in the last decade. 
Many evening schools are rendering even better 
service to America than some traditional day 
schools. 

Here is a sample of what a typical city even- 
ing school offers as an appeal. It was broad- 
casted all through the neighborhood of the 
school, 6201 Stewart avenue, Chicago :— 

The Englewood Evening School has always a 
cordial welcome for its former pupils and also 
‘for those who come to it for the first time. To 
all-are offered a great variety of opportunities 
for training and instruction. Over eighty dif- 
ferent subjects. and courses are listed in the 
program on. the following pages. There are six 
departments as follows :— 

(1) A standard high school where the subjects 
beffered:inday high-school may be taken 
‘and: high school credits secured. 


BETTER EVENING SCHOOLS 


(2) Business and commercial courses. 

(3) Technical courses and shop work. 

(4) Domestic science classes for women. 

(5) An elementary school with eighth grade 
graduation. 

(6) English and naturalization classes for the 
foreign born. 

Standard High School classes were opened 
at the Englewood Evening School last Septem- 
ber for the first time. The average attendance 
in these classes for the year has been nearly 
600. interest in these classes and in earning 
high school credits is growing. More than 800° 


' registrations for evening ‘high school classes for : 


September, 1922, were made before the school ' 
closed in June. 

Many classes are offered this year for the first 
time ; among these are: Radio construction, radio 
operation, pottery, first year science, high school 
courses in sewing, cooking, and arithmetic. 
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_ ADDRESSES AT CLEVELAND 
THE MISSION OF THE PRINCIPAL 


A. E, 


WINSHIP 


The unit of the American Republic is the first of all a neighborhood leader through the 4 
neighborhood. children. The classroom is his responsibility cnly 
The only universal functioning of a neigh- when the classroom teacher fails to function 
borhood is the elementary school whether of one adequately, the neighborhood is his responsi- - 
teacher or of a hundred teachers. bility at all times. When a teacher’s friction 4 
In the final analysis the principal is the func- makes a large draft on the principal’s time and 
tioning factor in the elementary school, which energy she is robbing the neighborhood of its 
is the functioning unit of the neighborhood from just deserts. 
which the American Republic is built. Projects, pageants, clubs of various kinds- 
A private school may be invaluable to in- afford limitless epportunities for a principal to: 
dividual students, may make a bigger man or’ reach and unify the neighborhood in city or 
woman of a given boy or girl, but no private country. 
school can function as a neighborhood. A church No principal is functioning adequately unless 
school can be more religious than a public he devotes much time and thought to neighbor- 
school can be, but it can never be a neighbor- hood leadership. It is no longer his special 


hood. Cuty to look after the way the children learn the 

Important as is the classroom teacher she  detaii of school subjects. 
can never function as a neighborhood factor ex- The neighborhood is an important unit in the “4 
cept as she functions through the elementary greatest and oldest Republic in the world, and 4 


school the controlling factor of whichis the ‘the preservation of the Republic is the preserva- 
elementary principal who has come to be a vital tion of neighborhoods, and the preservation of 
American institution. the neighborhood for tomorrow is chiefly depen- 

The new opportunities of the elementary prin- dent upon the way the principal has the school 
cipal bring increased responsibility. He is now  iunction in the community. Ri 


LEISURE 


HENRY TURNER BAILFY 


Director of the Cleveland School of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 


Leisure is at once the most precious.and the in the open fields, and Landseer its animals. Its 
most dangerous gift to mankind. Most precious, birds and butterflies and flowers sing and dance 
because it enables the human spirit to partici- and bloom forever in the nature books. The 
pate in its peneeane heritage, the spiritual wondrous skies of that world are revealed to 
world. us by Turner; its shady nooks by Corot; its rip- 

The spiritual worid is that wonderland pling streams by ‘Thurlow. In that land the 
created by the seers, the prophets, the poets, the music of Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Bach, of . 
artists, the musicians, the dramatists, and the Handel, Wagner and weqhas, may be heard at iu 
novelists of our race. Its foundations were laid any moment. t 


for us by the author of that august epic of crea- “O happy Harbor of God's saints ; 
tion in Genesis; that world was enlarged by O sweet and pleasant soil! 
Homer, who added new races, new cities, and the In thee no sorrow can be found 
immortal gods ot Greece; Herodotus enriched Nor grief nor care nor toil. 


Thy gardens and thy goodly walks. q 
Continually are green, PP 
Where grow such sweet and pleasant flowers ig 
As nowhere else are seen; i 


its population ; Caesar annexed Gaul and extended 
its boundaries beyond the Rhine; Sir Thomas 
Mallory added valiant knights and fair ladies; 


Scott gave us King Richard and Saladin. Dante The trees of life yield ripened fruit, .,,;, 
peopled a heaven and hell, and Milton revealed Forevermore they spring; 

to us Satan and the hosts of militant angels. And all the nations of the earth 

Shakespeare added a company of men and To thee their honors bring.” 

women who are indeed ourselves writ large. That world is the celestial health resort for 


Kipling added a jungle with ever living animals; all the children of men. To be a free citizen of. 
Hitchins a desert; Masetield an Antarctic storm. that realm is health and joy and peace. Leisure 
The kings and queens..of the world look at us makes all that possible. 

from the canvases of ‘Titian, Velasquez and But Icisure is the most: dangerous of gifts. 3 in 
Van Dyck; its. beautiful women and children the hands of those who do not know how to 
from the canvases of Raphael and Sir Joshua; use it wisely. "When men and, women spend 
Rembrandt and Franz. Hals show us its mer- their leisure hours in idleness, in, vicious) gossip, 
chants and craftsmen; Millet its patient workers _ in illicit drinking and gambling, in sexual indul- a 
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gence and reckless joy-riding, the more leisure 
they have the worse it is for them and for 
everybody else. They depreciate in value; they 
become a menace to society; a burden that the 
state has to carry. 

Character is determined partly by what a 
men does for a living; but more largely by what 
he does with his leisure time. Science, inven- 
tion, anc big business, and a more equable dis- 
tribuiion of the products of industry, will surely 
give to us an increasing amount of leisure. 
What will we do with it? Ruin ourselves with 
it, or enrich ourselves with it? A primary func- 
tion of the public schcols is to educate for the 
right use of leisure. 

Vocational guidance is important, but avoca- 
tiona! guidance is vastly more important. The 
teaching of sewing and cooking, of typewriting 
and accounting, of woodworking and electric 
wiring is all right, so far as it goes; but the 
teaching of the so-cailed fads of education is of 
supreme importance, for through nature study, 
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drawing and design, through vocal and instry. 
mental music, poetry and supplementary reaq. 
ing, every pupil in every school may discover his 
docr of hope, his entrance to the enchanting 
realm of the spirit, his pathway to a successfyj 
life. 

He may be doomed to tend a tyrannoys 
machine, to be a mere cog in the wheels of a 
great industry, a slave to a vast corporation, 
He may be forced by circumstances to grind all 
his days in a Philistine prison, but the eyes of his 
immortal soul need not be blinded, nor his 
spirit broken at the wheel. Whatever his occu- 
pation, free and rich and happy he may live ig 
companionship with the great spirits of all time, 
in 

“The fields that know no sorrow, 

The state that fears no strife, 

The princely bowers, the land of flowers, 

The realm and home of life,” 
if he has been taught to make a right use of 
his leisure hours. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


PETER A, MORTENSON, SUPT., 


Chicago 


To open the way to happiness; to build up 
faith and confidence; to inspire courage and 


self-respect—-this is the work of the schools’ for’ 


the handicapped. 

Your children know the green lane, the bab- 
bling brook, the trembling of leaves, the trees, 
and the blue sky; they run and leap and play: 
but, there are those to whom the sky is drab, 
the alleys unkempt, and the vista unlovely; 
whose backs are hunched or whose limbs are 
withered—children whom opportunity is denied. 
Yet those children of misfortune—victims of dis- 
ease, of accident, or of the sins of their parents— 
are to live without children; are to be optimists 
Or pessimists, happy or miserable, assets or lia- 
bilities as the community may elect. Twenty- 
four years ago the Chicago Public School Sys- 
tem organized its first class for crippled chil- 
dren, in co-operation with the Orthopedic 
Hospital. Today Chicago has four centres, car- 
ing for seven hundred children, most of whom 
are carried to and from their homes in motor 
*buses. 

In the field of mental and physical rehabiiita- 
tion the work of these schools is unique. Almost 
without exception visitors remark upon the hap- 
piness and the lack of self-consciousness among 
the children. From the day a pupil enters he is 
made to forget himself and his particular handi- 
cap, to succeed in everything he undertakes, to 
stop at nothing, and to be proud of his success. 
Always he has the sample of a someone worse 
off than himself, whom he can assist. One day 
a boy who had only one normal arm said to his 
manual training teacher, impatientiy: “ Oh,-I 
wish | had two good arms.” Just then a little chap 
who had no arms at all came running gaily into 
the room. The first boy caught his breath and 


said: “ You won’t hear me say that again. One 
arm is better than none at ali.” 

~ We have a measure of the success of our at- 
tempied mental rehabilitation in the specific 
attitude of the older children who have been 
enrolled for a long period in the special schools 
as compared with those who enter in seventh 
cr eighth grade. The first are objective minded, 
in their attitude toward deformity, even to the 
extent of laughing at themselves and with 
others at falls or clunisy effort. Much fun is 
had in the gymnasium in discussing muscles 
which have peculiar or difficult names. The latter 
chiid is introspective, hard to approach, and many 
times morose and resentful. An unwritten rule 
of each school is that the world “ Cripple ” is not 
used within the doors either by teacher or 
child. 

All children fall into three roughly divided 
groups: Wheel-chair children, who must be 
trained to use crutches; those on crutches who 
must drop them; others with braces or without 
who must learn to walk as independently and 
normally as possible. Many of these attend our 
iarge high schools, who have lost fifty per cent. 
of muscle power in their lower limbs, but who 
with good braces and the proper physical and 
mental training during the early years of help- 
iessness go their way independently. as 
other children. 

The cost of this work in Chicago is about 
three hundred and fifty dollars per pupil based 
on actual attendance, more than half of which 
is for transportation service. We have no stat¢ 
aid as many communities have, but Chicago has 
learned that. the education of the. crippled child 
is not philanthropy, but enlightened self- 
interest. 
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THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN CURRICULUM MAKING: 


DR, WILLIAM MCANDREW 


Associate Superintendent, New York City 


The human element is the essence of the 
function of public education as conceived by the 
tounders of our Republic. 

The human element is the essence of the 
function which the founders of the naticn con- 
ceived as the purpose of education when they 
adopted schooling as a duty of the public, not of 


‘mere parents, «nd levied the cost of it on every- 


body whether they go to school or have relatives 
in school or not. 

That human element is the regard for a more 
perfect union, for justice, for domestic tran- 
quiility for common defence, and for the general 
welfare. The education existent when the 
Fathers proclaimed this revolutionary purpose 
of it was more personal, selfish and narrow than 
this. A direct and unsuggestive inquiry, ad- 
dressed to superintencents of schools, February, 
1923, in New England, Middle Atlantic states, 
the South, the Great Lakes Region, the Ohio 


Valley, the Middle West, the Pacific Coast, 
brings answers in remarkable unanimity that 
their cenception of the purpose of a public 
schocl curriculum is to serve as a guide to train 
coming citizens to promote the general welfare. 
'The reasons given by these representative 
superintendents why ccurses of study are de- 
ficient in this human element are (a) Influence 
of the traditional, pre-revolutionary, undemo- 
cratic purposes of education. (b) Tendency of 
organized activities toward form and toward 
weakening of purpose, a busy laziness which 
conteits itself with devitalized action. (c) Sel- 
fishness of parents who wish schools to advance 
the personal interests of their children. (d} 
Lack of supervision motivated with civic pur- 
pese; and (e) Low political ideals leading 
schovi board members to block school super- 
vision by interference calculated to satisfy per- 
sonal appetites. 


‘THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


IDE G, SARGEANT 


Principal, Paterson, New Jersey 


In all history there have been certain strategic 
positions. If those in charge of these positions 
held, civilization won. If these in charge of 
these positions failed, civilization lost. In the 
scheme of inodern education the principalship 
is one of these strategic positions. Our nationat 
safety depends upon our having in these posi- 
tions men and women with brains to see, power 
to inspire, courage and the dogged persistency 
to win. Without doubt the principal’s most im- 
portant contribution to public education during 
the coming decade will be the working out of 
this ideal. It will be his work :— 

I. To have defined and recognized the status 
ef the principalship in a complete school system. 

Il. To secure, through the aid of the board of 
education and the superintendent, suitable build- 
ings with proper equipment to do the broader 
work which the schools must do. 

Ill. To arouse and inspire his fellow princi- 
pals to a true conception of what the position 
implies. As yet too many of our principals are 
asleep to the spirit of the time. They are medi- 
ocre in effort if not in ability. They are not 
§00d mixers. Not good business men. Not good 
publicity men for school work. Not good fight- 
ets for better education. These mén must be- 
stir themselves tc become high power dynamos 
in education or be relegated to the wood shed 
along with Dr. Winship’s’ ox carts. 

IV. To give his teachers a more helpful and 
complete leadership, that they in turn may catch 
aclearer vision of the possibilities within their 


grasp in training the children for the kindlier,. 
holier life and the better code which is to be. 
It is in the field of helping and training teachers. 
in service that the principal’s happiest and great- 
est work should be done. 

V. To lead the community, the board of edu- 
catiou and the superintendent, if it is not already 
their policy, to see that they must fix standards. 
of adinission and pay the price which will secure 
for education, the ability, the constructive 
imagination and the executive training which 
the pcsition demands. 

The principalship carries with it the right to 
an adequate salary—equal in every respect to 
that received by expert business executives and 
judges of our courts. Certainly a large public 
schocl is of as much importance to a city as a 
large store or manutacturing plant. That the 
principal is paid less than the holders of 
similar positions in the business and profes- 
sional world is contrary to a sound public policy. 

We want big, clear seeing, constructive souls 
in these strategic principalships if our civiliza- 
tion is to advance. And we must pay the price 
which that sort of leadership commands in other 
lines or the schools won’t get it. It is not the 
sordid dollar for which I am pieading, but the 
bigger ability which thus far we have not had 
in the schools as generally as we ought and 
which we can never have until we pay a win- 
ning competitive price. One of the greatest con- 
tributions that the principal can make to public 
education is to drive home to his people unceas- 
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ingly that they cannot afford to buy anything 


but the best ability for educational positions. It 
will be their own children who will suffer if 
they do. 

Recently, in reply to a heart-breaking cry 
from the wives of a group of college professors, 
their president wrote: “It may be said at once, 


-and positively, that universities cannot compete 
‘with the financial rewards of private business.” 
‘Many public school men coincide with this 


opinion in regard to the public schools. If we 
do believe that deplorable doctrine, if we 
do betieve our colleges and public schools must 
be run on a poverty stricken, charity basis, then 
let us be honest with our public and tell them 
that so long as such a policy is continued 
the colleges and the public schools will always 
be manned by second rate and low grade ability. 
Furthermore, before we forget to be honest with 


our “public, let us teil them that most of the 
shortcomings in education of which they com. 
plain are not due to “ fads and frills,” but tothe 
poor abiiity and the poor training which they 
have been buying for their schools. 

But the theory that the schools must: be con- 
ducted on a poverty basis is a mistake. This 
university president and public school men who 
believe as he does, are doing incalculable harm 
to education, and have read the signs wrong, 
The public will give us ail the financial support 
required if we prove to them the need and our 
worth. It is time we school people rid ourselves 
of the prig notion that we are martyrs in a 
hopeless maelstrom of poverty ; fill our ammuni- 
tion boxes and get out to fight for our schools, 
as men do for success in business. Do this and 
the poverty spectre in American education will 
disappear. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S RELATION TO HIS PRINCIPALS 


The relationship of a superintendent to his 
Principals should be such as will best promote 
the purposes for which each exists as a school 
efhcial. Upon the principal depends the success- 
ful management of problems of re-organization 
of school curricula and the securing of hearty co- 
Operation of teachers therein. He is the leader 
of his group and whither he goes his teachers 
must and will go. It is of vital importance to 
the superintendent that his principals shall be 
educational leaders cf their teachers and that 
they shall lead their teachers in the right direc- 
tion. It is the duty of the superintendent to 
know the facts of this matter as they exist in 
the principaiships under his charge and to do 
his best to make those facts what they ought to 
be. His relationship to his principals will con- 
sist of the things which he does concerning the 
matter and of the spirit in which he does 
them. 

Soine of the things which a superintendent 
should do to secure from his principals the kind 
of work which it is their function to perform 
I shall mention briefiy. 

1, The superintendent should let his principals 
know unmistakably what he wants and expects 
them to do. 1f he wants them to be educational 
leaders of their groups, he should make that fact 
plain to them and to their teachers. He should 
also set forth what he conceives to be the edu- 
cational aims for which they should strive. 

2. He should see that principals have time 
to do the educational werk which he expects of 
them. He should eliminate useless routine work 
and take constructive measures to give the prin- 
cipals the opportunity to do educational super- 
vision. 

3. He should accord to each principal as large 
a measure of educational autonomy as is con- 


- sistent with the duty of securing harmonious 


Somerville, Massachusetts 


CHARLES 8, CLAKK, SUPT., 


action in the organization as a whole. Initia- 
tive, ingenuity in planning, skill in operating, 
enthusiasm in leading, commonly emanate from 
within and are not imposed upon the human 
mind from without. No principal will ever 
make an outstanding success who is not ina 
large measure self-driven. 

4. The fourth indispensable element of such 
a relationship is that the superintendent. shall 
give credit where credit is due. [Encouragement 
begets confidence and confidence is the soul of 
achievement. Such encouragement will go a 
long way to make priucipals what they ought to 
be, educational leaders of their groups. — The 
corollary of this propesition is that the superin- 
tendent should not withhold criticism from a 
principal who needs it through any timidity or 
shtinking. The superintendent should take 
care, however, that the exercise of this function 
should not be regarded as his only or chief show 
of courage and strength. 

5. fhe superintendent should perform all 
these functions in a spirit of broad professional 
fraternity, sympathy, and insight. He should 
represent himself to his principals as a man like 
unto themselves rather than a potentate ina 
high seat or an autocrat on the throne. Princt- 
pals will cxpect a superintendent to show an 
understanding of their difficulties and a sym- 
pathy with their efforts and a charity for theit 
failures. Performed in such a spirit, the. acts 
which have been set forth will go a long way 
in producing the kind of relationship which the 
superintendent cught to bear toward his prin- 
cipals. Such a relationship will make principals 
the strong agency in a broad constructive educa- 
tiona! program, which, from the nature of their 
positions, they ought to be, and which it is of 
first importance to the superintendent that they 
shouid become. 
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EDUCATION 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


J, H, ERSENHAUER 


Superintendent of Schools, 


The junior high schooi is for all the children. 


but I want to call attention to the danger of 
‘directing some one away to a narrow vision of 
his work or to a work without any vision. 


Is there not then an integrating function of 
the junior high school? Under the conditions 
in the simall school is there not some unifying 
idea whose practical application is the - better 
worked out because of the scheme of organiza- 
tion? We hear much about the fact that a boy 
can be educated through the manual arts as weil 


as through the academic subjects, and this is no 
doubt true; but if he studies the manual arts 


as he might study the academic subjects no more 
educational value would accrue. That this is 
done is true. He must think or there is no 
value in any of our schemes. One is really edu- 
cated oniy when he can use what he has learned 
in the creation of something different or some- 
thing better out of the material at hand. He 
must think a hard thing. It is not enough that 
he make a bookrack or a toaster. He must 
know the “why” of each step or as far as real 
learning is concerned he is in the same position 
cas the boy who commits to memory his proposi- 
tion in geometry. He will never be able to make 
.a better bookrack or a better toaster, nor will 
he be abie to make anything else based upon the 
principles underlying the making of these. 
The older school placed the emphasis upon 
‘the acquisition of the “ tools ” of education with- 
out proper regard to their use. The present ten- 
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dency, [ sometimes fear, is to stress the use of 
something the child does not have.. The child 
cannot think unless he has something—*‘ the 
tools "—with which to think. In short along 
with, and as an essential part of the learning 
process there must go a conscious effort to find 
that thing or those things which may be applied 
to the solution of a new problem and a realiza- 
tion of the necessity for greater proficiency in 
the fundamentals involved such as will lead to 
a mastery thereof. I mean just this; that the 
child must be conscious of a growth—that he is 
learning—and that as I know human nature this 
growth will lead on to further growth. 

But you wili ask: “ What has this to do with 
the junior high school organization in securing 
pupil adjustment?” [ answer that without it 
any school organization will fail. The pupil 
must have the tools and he must know how to 
use them. And I answer further that (1) ex- 
planatory not specialized courses if conducted on 
this principle will he!p the child find in this ex- 
perience the use of, and the necessity for, funda- 
mental iacts and underlying principles; (2) de- 
partmental teaching and proper grouping of 
pupiis will make it possible for the teacher to 
develop her work to meet the varying needs of 
the individual pupils; (3) subject promotion re- 
moves the necessity tor the repetition of a 
study in which satisfactory growth has been 
made and which repetition would a further 
growth. 


THE STANDARDIZATION OF CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


BY MACY CAMI’BELL 


State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


The standardization of consolidated schools 
has to do with setting the standard of educa- 
tional privileges for one great group of the 
American people. This group lives in the open 
‘country and in the country towns of America. It 
forms the basic economic strata upon which all 
other economic strata in America rest. It pro- 
vides a larger percentage of ieaders in all lines 
of human activity, business, science, industry, 
‘transportation, politics, literature, education and 
religion than any other group in our civilization. 
wise national policy requires’ that 
this basic group, upon which the 
‘very perpetuity of our civilization rests, 
ibe given nothing less than full equality of 
educational opportunity as compared with other 
Stated briefly, the present educational 
standard for this group should be a modern well 
graded elementary school plus four years of stan- 
dard high school work. ; 


The above standard for consolidated schools 
includes a teaching force which meets modern 
standards of teacher preparation. The well 
graded elementary school should be manned by 
teachers who have had at least two years of pro- 
fessional preparation above graduation from a 
stanard high school. In the fcur-year high 
school, teachers should be employed who have 
had at least four years of professional prepara- 
tion: above a standard high school course. These 
teachers should be sufficiently well. informed 
on the vital problems which affect rural life to- 
day, that they can enter into the life of the rural 
community which surrounds the school, with a 
sympathetic understanding of its difficulties and 
of its aspirations. They should be able and dis- 
posed through native interests and through prep- 
aration to enter heartily and intelligently into 
the organized life of the rural COMMENT: and 
to find true happiness in so doing. 
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These standards for the consolidated school 
require the employment of a superintendent 
who is given time enough to really supervise the 


_ activities of the school. He must be competent 
oft, give professional aid and direction to trained 


11S drivers, to exercise general direction over 
the _playground activities and the warm lunch 


‘at noon, to direct in a general way the agricul- 
, tural activities of the school and to take leader- 
' ship in developing the relations of the school to 
the rural community in which it has its setting. 


He must know farm peopie and believe in them, 
and enter into the organized life of the country 
community with cordial good will. 

_ The standard consolidated school must have a 
sufficiently large attendance to make possible 
a well organized eight-year elementary school 
(seven years seems to be the standard in the 
South) plus a well organized four-year high 
school, making twelve years (eleven in the 
South) of standard modern school work. <A 
considerable number of consolidated schools now 
prefer to divide the twelve years of work on 
the 6-3-3 plan, developing a distinct junior high 
school group. Others are organized on the 6-2-4 
plan, emphasizing departmental work in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

The standard consolidated school must have 
financial support sufficient to provide a superin- 
tendent and teaching force having the qualifica- 
tions specified above, to provide competent ’bus 
drivers and efficient motor vehicles, and to pro- 
vide a modern school building and modern 
equipment. This equipment includes labora- 
tories, library, gymnasium, playground and ath- 
jetic field. It does not necessarily include a 
teacherage, as 80 per cent. of consolidate: 
schools are located in country towns and the 
teachers often prefer to make théir homes with 
private families. Neither does this equipment 
necessarily include an agricultural plot on the 
school grounds. Many consolidated schools are 
now getting the best results from their agricul- 
tural activities when the boys work out projects 
on their home farms in close co-operation with 
their fathers. 

Do these standards seem too high for country 
community schools in America? They are the 
standards which the American people have sez 
up for themselves. Because it is easier to bring 
the schools up to these standards in the cities 
than it is in the country, the people of the cities 
in America were first to develop for themselves 
well organized and graded twelve-year schools 
employing trained teachers and expert super- 
vision, and housed in modern buildings witi 
modern equipment. Such schools are now to 
be found in all cities throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. In all the American, states 
where the consolidation of schools is well under 
way the people of coutitry communities are set- 
ting up for themselves school standards equally 
as high. In a study which the writer made re- 
cently of outstanding consolidated schools in 
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Ohio, ei) Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota, 


Kansas, Colorado, Utah, California, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Virginia, country com- 
munity schools were found in each state in which 
the people had set up for themselves the stan- 
dards proposed here. 

These advanced country communities are fall- 
ing in line with a world movenient to fix a high 
standard for the elementary and secondary edu- 
cation of all the people. Utah has taken the 
iead among the American states by providing 
that the children and youth of that state must 
attend school until eighteen years of age. If 
the proposal before the legislature of California 
to eniranchise the high school graduates of the 
state at eighteen years of age should carry, it 
wili have profound influence in bringing the 
schools of that state and other states up to the 
twelve-year standard. The ink was scarce dry 
on the armistice proclamation before the leaders 
of the new German republic began to search for 
means of bringing all German youth up to a 
high standard of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. The Fischer bill, which passed the Eng- 
lish Parliament, proposes to do the same thing 
for the youth of England. A prominent busi- 
ness man of Japan contends that what Japan 
reeds is not more battleships, but more and 
better public schools which will give to the chil- 
dren of Japan an elementary and secondary edu- 
cation equivalent to that now being given the 
children of the great nations of the world which 
will be Japan’s leading competitors. 

Any American consolidated school which does 
not provide tull twelve years of standard ele- 
mentary and secondary educational facilities 
must be considered as being still in the 
embryo stage. The controlling factors are 
transportation and financial support. As roads 
and motor vehicles improve it will become possi- 
ble to so increase the size of the consolidated 
district in most country communities that it will 
include children enough ard taxable values 
enough to permit of the organization and sup- 
port ot a modern twelve-year school. In many 
cases it will be necessary to consolidate several 
little weak consolidated or village indepen- 
dent districts into one large strong district. Th2 
tax laws of many agriculturai states must be so 
revised that other forms of productive enter- 
prises not having large investment in real prop- 
erty, shall carry their fair share of the total 
load of taxation for the state. Then it will be 
possitle for the people of the state to provide 
all the children of country communities with 
full standard elementary and secondary school 
facilities. 

We have faith that the American people will 


bring the education of this basi¢ group up to the. 


full twelve-year standard. specified here. With 
constant improvements in transportation and 
financing, the way is clearing. The chief 
obstacle to be overcome now is a state of mind 
on the part of farm people themselves. This 
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state of mind is giving way before modern 
progress. 

Civilization is on the move again since the 
World War. It is taking on new forms in keep- 
ing with the advance that has been made in 
many conditions which surround human life. To 
no group of people in America will greater bene- 
fits finally accrue from the breaking of old con- 
ditions and reforming into new than to the farm 
group. The isolation which greatly hampered 
farm life in the past is fast disappearing. This 
breaking of the barriers that have impeded life 
in rural communities will enable the farm group 
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to come up and advance with the forefront of 
civilization. The farmer of the future is to be 
fully abreast of the best practice in the nation 
in the education of his children and in the con- 
ditions of home and community life which sur- 
round his family. He is to be as cultured and 
as able to think for himself and to co-cperate 
with his fellows as are the members of any other 
group in modern civilization. The standard 
twelve-year consolidated school is the instru- 
ment through which this advance is to be 
brought about. 


THE COST AND THE FISCAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
SCHOOLS 


DR, GEORGE D, STRAYER 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Any inquiry concerning the financing of edu- 
cation must consider the increased cost of our 
public school system. That public education is 
costing more now than it did ten years ago is 
commonly accepted. In the year 1910 the cur- 
rent expenses for public education in the United 
States amounted to $390.500,000. In 1920 we 
spent $970,930,000 for the current expenses of 
our public schools. During the period under 
consideration there was a very great change ii 
the purchasing power of the doliar. There was, 
as well, an increase of thirty per cent. in the 
number of days of schooling provided. To these 
two factors must be added the further fact of a 
very large increase in attendance in the upper 
part of the school system where costs are neces- 
sarily high. 

No less interesting than the aggregate figures 
are the comparisons which have been instituted 
among the several communities within a single 
state. In the state of New York, where an in- 
tensive study has been made for the year 1920- 
1921, in one community the current expense per 
pupii in average daily attendance in elementary 
schools was $26. In another community within 
the same state the current expense per pupil in 
average daily attendance in elementary schools 
was $272. In like manner the current expense 
per pupil in average daily attendance in high 
schools ranged from $52 to $1,132. In kinder- 
gartens the current expense per pupil varied from 
$21 to $113. The smallest cost per pupil in both 
elementary and high schools and the highest cost, 


as well, were found in the rural or small village 


school districts. The variations in cost among 
the larger cities were relatively small. 

The property tax furnishes almost all of the 
revenue for schools in the state of New York. 
The variation in the equalized assessed value 
of property per capita is as great as that shown 
for school expenditures. While in the main the 


> 


wealthier communities spend the larger amounts 
per pupil it ofter happens that poor school dis- 
tricts have the higher tax rates. The scheme 
of aid provided by the state of New York neither 
equalizes the support provided for education nor 
the burden of taxation borne by the several 
communities. li is the purpose of state aid to 
equalize both the opportunity for education and 
the burden of taxaticn through the redistribu- 
tion of revenues collected by the state to the 
several communities. It has been proposed, as 
well, that the state provide funds in order to 
reward those communities which show unusual 
effort, by maintaining their schools at a higher 
level or by undertaking uvusuai activities. The 
evidence from the state of New York shows that 
it is impossible to accomplish both of these pur- 
poses by any scheme of distribution that may 
be proposed. If opportunity and burden are to 
be equalized, the state must levy a tax upon the 
prcperty or incomes of all the people, or in some 
other manner secure revenues by a system of 
taxation which bears with equal weight upon 
all. If these funds are distributed in order to 
reward the eftort made by progressive communi- 
ties, rather than to equalize the burden of taxa- 
tion to be borne, it must follow that the poorer 
and less progressive communities contribute to 
the development of the better program of edu- 
cation in the more progressive communities. 

An inquiry has been instituted concerning the 
effect of the separate financing of city school 
systems. Data were secured from 377 cities 
located in ail parts of the United States. The 
investigation shows conclusively that the sepa- 
rate jinancing of schools dues not resylt in ex- 
travagaice. There is practicaily no diflerence 
in the total expenditure for all school purposes 
per pupil in average daily attendance as between 
the citigs in which schools are separately fin- 
anced and those in which the school budget is 
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determined by the genera! municipal authority. 
The significant differcnces with respect to fiscal 
administration are such as to leave the question 
of the desirability of one form of administratior 
as Over against the other to be determined by 
other considerations. The cities in which the 
boards of education are in complete control of 
the finances of the school system, including the 
right to levy taxes, show a larger tax 
rate, a larger per centage of the total munici- 
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pal tax rate devoted to schools, a larger ex. 
penditure per pupil in average daily attendance 
for general control, for maintenance of plant, 
for fixed charges, capital outlay and debt ser. 
vice, than dc the dependent. On the other hand, 
the communities in which the boards of educa- 
tion are dependent upon the general municipaj 
authority show a larger bonded indebtedness 
per capita, a larger expenditure for instructional 
service. 


CRITERIA FOR MEASURING THE SUCCESS OF MORAL 
EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES C, 


TiLLINGUAST 


New York City 


There seenis to be in all quarters in the field 
of secondary education a growing feeling that 
a considerable amount of attention should be 
paid to the matter of the moral training of the 
boys and girls in the high schools of our coun- 
try. ihe reasons for this feeling at the present 
time are many; the growing complexity of our 
social life with the demands that it makes upon 
cur young people, the greater freédom and 
emancipation from conventionality which is 
evident in all of the relationships of both 
younger and older people, and the general spiri- 
tual unrest which, whether or not it is a result 
of the World War, is certainiy an aftermath 
of the experience of the war period. These are 
some of the most potent influences which are 
causing men and women who are interested in 
the complete education of young people to be 
thoughtful concerning a phase of education voi 
young people forgotten and sometimes even de- 
liberately ignored, that of what, for the want 
of a better term, we can call moral education. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the coun- 
try as a whole, many sincere and able teachers 
and administrators are giving this whole mat- 
ter most earnest attention, and the widespread 
prevalence of feeling that something should be 
done in the way of training of young people in 
the vital and abiding elements of living, is a 
most encouraging and hopeful sign. It seems 
to me that the task devoted and forward-look- 
ing teachers and administrators have is twofold; 
first, to recognize the presence of the opportunity 
of a larger service than has hitherto been ren- 
dered or can be rendered solely toward intel- 
lectual development without regard to the 
broader development of character; and second, 
to clarify as definitely as possible those traits of 
morai nature which the schools should try ty 
develop, and when these are thus clarified to sei 
up whateyer standards may be possible and 
practical for the measurement of the achieve- 
ment of success in developing these desirable 
traits. This paper will concern itself almost en- 
tirely with the second part of this two-fold 
need, 


It is first necessary for us, in attempting to 
set up standards of measurement in any field, 
to decermine as definitely and accurately as pos- 
sible, that element of those qualities which we 
are trying to measure. In discussing moral edu- 
cation we must set apart certain definite traits 
which we want to measure, and I am arbitrarily 
listing the foilowing qualities as those which 
we ought to incuicate in the high school boy or 
girl, and which we are interested in measuring. 
These are not listed in the order of their impor- 
tance, as it is dithcult to say that one is more 
important than another. These qualities are: 
Seli-respect; respect for properly constituted 
authority; readiness and ability to meet and 
carry responsibility: willingness to accept sug- 
gestion and reproof in a spirit which is not 
sulien or rebellious; the ability to discriminate 
petween right and wrong; the ability to recog- 
nize one’s single or group responsibility: will- 
ingness and ability to be honest with one’s self 
and iis associates; and ability and willingness 
to recognize the rights of others and whole- 
someness of spirit. 

In measuring these quaiities the best criteria 
must always be of a pragmatic sort. In other 
words, the best standards of measurement are 
not tests which are advised by educational ex- 
perts, but the tests which come in the actual life 
of the school. I maintain that the first standard 
by which success and moral training can be 
judged is the attitude of sportsmanship evi- 
denced in the school. Another critericn is the 
conduct of the boys and girls in social gather- 
ings, both those directly under the control 
of the school and those outside of the immedi- 
ate uifluence of the school organization. The 
third criterion is that of spontaneity and hearty 
co-operation between pupils and teachers. An- 
other criterion is the amount ana quality of the 
enthusiasm of the students for all of the varied 
activities in which the schooi engages. Another 
criterion a evidenced by the attitude of the 
siudent bedy toward questionable happenings 
in schoo] jifg. Yet another criterion is the 
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amount of dependability of the boys and girls 
to meet their regular, as well as the unexpected 
demands upon their initiative and intelligence. 
It is advisable with these criteria in a high 
school to have some means of rating not only 
the group but the individual pupils on the basis 
medium standard of excellence set up by the 
school itself. This rating can best be done by 
a group ol sympathetic teachers who come in 
contact with the boys and girls in as many re- 
lationships as possible. Every administrator, 
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high school principal and adviser of boys and 
girls realizes the necessity of worth-while- 
ness of measuring the progress in these moral 
traits of all the boys and girls who come under 
their direction and leadership, and to this end it 
is necessary that a clear vision of the importance 
of this phase of education be possessed by these 
men and worien and that every opportunity be 
made use of not only to give the boys and girls 
opportunities to grow in the possession of these 
qualities, but to rate them in them as well. 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO EDUCATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


BORDEN 


South Bend, Indiana 


A school city corporation is a big business 
organization and should be conducted by 
methods similar to any other business concern. 
1 realize that the product manufactured by the 
schools cannot be measured as tangibly as other 
manufactured products; but the same business 
principles can be appiied to our school account- 
ing as are applied in cost-accounting in other 
business enterprises. 

The Board of Education in the great majority 
of our American cities corresponds to the Board 
of Directors in a large business or manufactur- 
ing curicern. 

In some cities, where commission forms of 
government prevail, attempts have been made to 
conduct the schools under the guidance of a 
director or commissioner. This has not been a 
success, and in most cities with commission 
charters the Board of Education is maintained 
and the schools are managed separateiy from 
the municipality. 

The Board of Education should not have more 
than five or seven members. who should repre- 
sent the city at large. 

The chief function of the directors of a bank, 
a manufacturing organization or a business firm 
is to select its president, superintendent, direc- 
tor, or manager, whatever he may be called. So 
the chief duty of the Board of Education is to 
select a suitable person as the superintendent of 
schools who shall act as the chief executive of 
the Board of Education, and who shall be held 
tesponsible for the management of the school 
city in ail its relationships. 

The Board of Education should be the legis- 
lative. body for a school system and not the 


executive body; just as is the Board of Direc- 
tors in a business corporation. What is legis- 
lative function, and what is executive function, 
should be made definite and clear. In other 
words the Board should see that things are done 
and not attempt to do them itself. 

A superintendent of schools can not afford to 
continue from time to time to make recommen- 
dations which are not approved by his Board. 
You know what would happen to the manager 
of a corporation if he did this. 

In no place will a mistake of judgment by 
the superintendent manifest itself more than in 
proposals along lines of business. The lack of 
clear-cut views on busitiess administrative poli- 
cies often causes a lack of confidence on the part 
of a Board of Education, because seldom is there 
a school board without one or more men of 
superior business ability—men of much. better 
business judgment than the average superinten- 
dent. 

If the superintendent of schools proves him- 
self to be of sound business judgment there is 
no reason why he shouid not have and why he 
wili not have an important part in determining 
the business policy of the schools. It is safe to 
say that if he has proven his business ability he 
wili exercise the most important duty in the 
financial administration of his school system. 

As a third point of comparison, I want to 
emphasize the importance of the proper class 
of assistants with which the superintendent sur- 
rounds himself. A good superintendent will 
always be eager to have the very best assistants 
he can secure. This is one of the principles em- 
ployed by big business concerns. 
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AT THE RAINBOW’S END 


EDWARD C. STERRY 


Are you one of those fellows who always want 
A different job than they’ve got? 

Are you one of the kind who always look 
Across at their brother’s lot? 

The world’s just full of folks like this— 
Forever changing ’round; 

They kill chance that might be theirs 
By never gaining ground. 


There’s a pot of gold at the rainbow’s end 
For the man who sticks to his work; 
And chances galore are right at your door, 
But they pass by those who shirk. 
Stick to your job, fellows—climb to the top; 
The world needs men who will lead; 
The reward you'll find at the rainbow’s end 
Is greater than gold, indeed. 
—Junior Republic. 
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THE JOB OF EDUCATION 


R. G, JONES, SUPT., 


Cleveland 


The idolatty of edtication is the book. We 
boast of much enrichment of education. Much 
of the enrichment is multiplication of the vocabu- 
lary. Imagery is the key to the solution. It is 
economic. It is educative. Seeing is believing 
very different things for different types of peo- 
ple. Orville Wright, the inventor, images in 
the concrete and resists all attempts at speak- 
ing. Henry Ford is said to image in organized 
groups and has limited use for words. John H. 
Finley images in the charm of words and allures 
one with word painting to the engtlfment of 
thought. 

Others image figures and numerical quality 


with the same ease that a mother images the 


outline of the face of her child. Mathematical 
sharks belong to this class—the type of mind 
will register and announce the numbers of box 
cars in a rapidly passing thirty-car train. In 
general, some minds assimilate or image sym- 
bols and other concrete materials more 
rapidly. 

A vital problem of education is to find the 
mind type of a child, and adapt the teaching t» 
the approach of least resistance. 

For those who image concretely visual educa- 
tion wil! at cnce prove to be a great saving in 
time and a stimulus to organized thought. 
This assertion should be coupled with the provi- 
sion that the whole of the content for instruc- 
tion be not*set up in images. That would mean 
that the thinking process had been weakened 
rather than strengthened. 

Images are the forerunners of imagination and 
visiov. It is the part of education to furnish to 
all mentalities capable of recording them. The 


superior group most assuredly must have them. 
The love tor and satisfaction in beautiful ob- 
jects born of beautiful images stored in the 


mind’s gallery of image awakens ambition and 


energy to strive for all these satisfactions that 
are worthy and make a distinguished civiliza. 
tion. 

Let us set up the image of a cow of early 
times and, in contrast, one of our thorough: 
breds of the present time—a set of image oi 
cows representing the different breeds developed 
for different qualities and purposes. Such pic- 
tures set the mental stage for the study Of the 
evolution of stock. At the saime time it will be 
discovered that the evolution of stock has paral- 
leled the development of mankind. When man- 
kind was nomadic, attention was not given to the 
nurture of animals, but with fixed places of 
abode and the improvement of land, the con- 
struction of homes, and the growth of domestic 
habits, that attention increased. 

The animals in turn became domesticated un- 
til in the small islands near the English and 
French coasts—the Island of Guernsey, Alderney, 
and on the mainland of Normandy and adjacent 
islands the improvement of strains and breeds 
of stock made them the parent home of the 
herds of dairy and beef cattle which have fur- 
nished a main food element for millions of 
people. 

This type of the learning process em- 
bodies, in a. broad way, all that is valuable ina 
project method, and substitutes much in reason 
tor mechanical form, and provides an inductive 
skeleton that will maintain organized thought 
process. 


BUILDING CHARACTER THROUGH INTELLECTUAL 
TRAINING 


LAURA H, WILD 


Mount Holyoke College, Massachusetts 


As I look back over the last quarter of a 
century since many of us here present took our 
coliege degrees, it seems to me that there are four 
things which have been accomplished in the build- 
ing of the character of coliege women. The first 
result of the modern scientific college attitude 
was to make us act fairly and squarely, devoid 
of sentimentaiism. We were told that because 
we were women we couldn’t do that and we 
determined to show the world that we could. We 
were told that we could not debate a question 
without having the personal eiement obtrude 
and destroy the argument, in other words, that 
we could not be fair. We were told that we did 
not have the mental discipline to hold our minds 


strictly to the point and see through fallacies, 
to hold our scalpel steady while we were cutting 
out all non-essential elements, that we did not 
have the sportsmanship to meet our enemy dis- 
passionately and fight strictly by the rules of 
the game and then cong:atulate him cordially 
when he came out ahead. But we have proved 
that we can do all of these things. And one 
thing more our intellectual training has done 
ior us, it has quickened our imagination until 
we are no ionger locally minded, but nationally 
and internationally minded, and not merely 
creatures of this very modern century, but con- 
scious inheritors of a rich and instructive world 
history, coming down to us through thousands 
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of years of discipline and achievement. All this 
has come about through our intellectual train- 
ing. The scientific spirit has gripped us so hard 
that it has shaken us free from sentimentalism. 
We have learned how to take what comes, to 
see what is to be seen, all there is to be seen. 
Realism does not scare us. We have learned 
how to track appearances down to sources, to 
estimate values, not to accept simply what is on 
the sutface, to make a difference between what 
we want to believe and what is there as a fact. 
The four things that have been accomplished are 
these: We have acquired a passion for Truth, 
whether we like it not. Truth has become our 
God, for God is Truth. We have developed a 
mental keentiess in seeing through sham. And 
with the practice in weighing evidence dispas- 
sionately has come the great desire to be fair. 
We have broadened our landscape and accom- 
plished that rather difficult feat of the mind, the 
feat of putting ourselves in imagination into 
other conditions than those in which we were 
born. Now these are all assets of character, and 
it has been a great achievement due to our edu- 
cational training. 

These achievements in character have been 
nurtured in an atmosphere of criticism. It has 
been necessary, so the skeptical attitude towards 
our former centres of reference had to dominate 
before we could ever set up new ones. The 
whole scientific world has been obliged first to 
cultivate the attitude of keenest scrutiny into 
the grounds of faith in order to establish those 
grounds, even to question what we thought most 
secure, the point of view handed to us by our 
own father and mother. 

But now may I turn prophet? The moist 
recent science, the science of the mind, has dis- 
covered that certain ideas cannot even live, noi 
to say grow, in an atmosphere of destruction. 
Witness all that is said today about the evil 
results of fear and all the popular enthusiasm 
over Coué and auto-suggestion. We are begin- 
ning to recognize that the only hope of the 
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world in our international relations is to throw 
the windows open and get rid of all the foetid 
air of suspicion and distrust. We are discover- 
ing that this delicate human organism of otirs 
does not werk right unless it is bathed in an 
atmosphere of faith rather than cold, critically 
scrutinizing skepticism, that we are wasting 
our energies and cutting off our spiritual re- 
sources by assuming such an attitude towards 
each other, towards life, and towards God. The 
next step then which must be taken in order to 
pring about that new social organism in which 
men 2nd women can breath freely and be their 
best is to establish a mental discipline ot faith. 
This time it is not to be mixed with sentimen- 
talism, but rather grounded in reascn, but it is 
to be cordial and confident. Truth is still to be 
our goal, but truth is now known to be throb- 
bing with creative energy and the highest ex- 
pression of that is love. Any fact that is shorn 
of such vitality is only a dead fact with no germ 
of progress within it. 

This is the attitude of constructive realization, 
and it has to be cultivated. Our colleges are 
still «oo much obsessed with the idea that a 
skeptical criticism is the sign of iftellectuality, 
of grown-up-ness in the intellectual world, 
whereas youth is not conscious that this is 
cnly the sig™ of adolescence. Is the world to 
keep on marking time 1n this adolescent fashion? 
lf not, intellectual centres of leadership must 
cultivate a more mature spirit. We are on the 
verge of a new era. -We have gained much 
already in character values through the discip- 
line of the transition period; but we are to add 
to our passion for truth, our keenness in dis- 


,cerning sham, our desire to be fair, and our 


world-wide imagination, one more most neces- 
sary element, the element of a constructive 
faith. Perhaps women are here to lead the way 
in this liberating our minds and bringing forth 
such educated, disciplined leadership as_ the 
world sadly needs just now. 


> 
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AN EASTER THOUGHT j 


WILLIAM C. T. ADAMS 


There's life and death and life again; 
Tis nature’s law. God did ordain 
That flowers bloom and fade and die. 
They do not die but only lie 
Beneath the snow the winter through. 
' They'll live again; they’ll bloom anew; 
They only sleep, deep in the earth, 
And when spring comes there’s life and birth. 


The trees and shrubs are brown and bare, — 
But soon there’s beauty everywhere. 

The warm sunshine and gentle rain 

Will nature bring to life again. 

*Tis like the resurrection morn 

Wh.n man the second time is born. 

Friends are not dead, but only sleep. 

Then why should we be sad and weep? 


The Saviour died upon the tree. 
He died to set the sinner free. 
He was not dead but only slept 


While round his tomb the mourners wept. 
He conquered death and rose again 
While angels sang in glad refrain. 
There is no death, ’tis only sleep. 
Then why bemoan our fate? Why weep? 
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ADJUSTING THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING TO THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


E, E, LEWIS 


Superintendent, Rockford, Illinois 


An educational program should not be re- 
stricted or hampered by having to adapt itself 
to’a particular building. Unfortunately, in but 
few situations it is possible to formulate and 
carry out the plans of a junior high schcol build- 
ing basing such plans upon carefully determined 
educational policies. In most school buildings 
some rooms are seriously overcrowded, while 
others are only slightly used. The Barbour and 
Hutchins Junior High Schools of Detroit are 
cited as examples of modern school buildings in 
which the educational program was first deter- 
mined and the buildings then planned to accom- 
modate the program. ‘This is also true of the 
new junior high school with a capacity of 1,200 
in process of erection at Rockford, Illinois. 

NX Several factors must be considered in ad- 
justiag the buidings to the educational pro- 
gram.. Among these factors are the number of 
pupils, the length of the school day, and the 
length of the periods, the type of academic activ- 
ity, the type of industrial and vocational activity, 
and types cof extra-curricular activity. It 
is impossibie at this stage in the evolution of 
the juaior high school to say what any given 
community should do. Whatever is done now 
will probably be greatly modified in ten or 
twenty years. No matter how carefully the 
educational program is determined for today, 
changes in administration and personnel will 
make considerable changes in policies. The 
modern fireproof reinforced concrete school 
buildiag should last several hundred years. Such 
buildings are bound to outlive the educational 
policies of today. 

It is evident that all junior high school build- 
ings should be built on the flexible plan and on 


&. 


the unit basis. it should be possible to use a 
given room for many different kinds of work 
and to enlarge or decrease the size of rooms 
rather easily. It is also important to so design 
the building that it can be added to any time 
without destroying its architectural unity, or 
affecting the efficiency with which it can be 
heated, lighted or otherwise administered. 
Classrooms, and especially new types of class- 
rooms, should not be built in such a manner that 
they cannot be economically rebuilt ten years 
iater, and adapted to some other,type of activity. 
This means flexibility of classroom as well as 
flexibility of the building itself. This is not a 
diflicvit problem for the architect to solve. By 
putting heat, light, water, gas, and other service 
mains in tunnels and in corridor partitions, 
rather than in the partitions between rooms, the 
architect will make it possible to extend or con- 
tract the size of classrooms at minimuni cost. 
This point is important. 

Two things determine the size of a schooi 
plant. One is the distance the children must 
iravei to get to school. This is rather easily 
estabiished. Apparently, a junior high school oi 
an ideal size is one large enough to take care 
of all children within the standard distance. 
Sparsity and density of population, both for the 
present and the future, must be considered. 

The second group of factors determining the 
ideal size of a junior high school is administra- 
tive in character. The ideal junior high school 
should be large enough that any additional en- 
rollment will not materially decrease the 
original cost of construction, and annual upkeep 
and overhead, or the annual cost of administra- 
tion. 


THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT'S 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


C, B. GLENN 


Birmingham, 


A superintendent of schools may be able to 
delegate a number of things to his assistants 
and co-laborers; but the responsibility for in- 
fluencing public opinion cannot be delegated. It 
the schools are to be sold to the public, to use 
an overworked commercial phrase, it is the 
superintendent’s job to sell them. 

Many a superintendent is equipped by train- 
ing to perform all cuties required of him by 


Alabama 


statute. He may be able to make an excellent 
curriculum, to recegnize and_ select strong 
teachers, to manage wisely the finances 
cf the school system, but if he fail to 
create and assist in maintaining a public opinior 
tavorable to educaticn, the sources of revenue, 
to mention nothing else, are apt to dry up, and 
his well laid plans remain unexecuted. On the 
other hand, if he makes a study of the means 
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of creating opinion and succeeds in influencing 
favorably the public mind toward education, his 
failures in other particulars may be overlooked 
and his success applauded. , 

No superintendent should make the fatal error 
of attempting to perform this important task 
alone. Like a general he should see to it that 
every part of his army is active and functioning. 
To lose sight of the value of using his organiza- 
tion is to fail to recognize the opportunity that 
is nearest at hand, and_ potentially . the 
greatest. 

The superintendent’s most convenient oppor- 
tunity for creating and maintaining favorable 
public opinion toward education is in and 
through his immediate official family, to the 
larger circle of teachers and through them to the 
pupils and on to the patrons-—the public. 

Sometimes the local press while not antagon- 
istic, perhaps even friendly to the schools, 
nevertheless does not seek to fill its columns 
with reports of the constructive things being 
done, these are regarded as commonplace and 
without news value. ‘To my mind the blame for 
this attitude should not be placed on the press. 
The fault is rather with the public—the ultimate 
consumer of news. It gets what it demands. 
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The superintendent’s chance here is to give the 
press a part in some of the constructive move- 
ments undertaken by the schools. In our own 
city, tor example, the schools are now in part- 
nership with one of the papers in enlarging the 
Zoo. It is a combined project of the school chil- 
dren and the newspaper. 

Each of us knows that it is the personal equa- 
lion after all that counts. The superintendent 
must know and be known in his community, just 
as any successful salesman knows and is known 
by the trade. Public gatherings should be taken 
advantage of, for in cities the size of those 
represented in this conference the superinten- 
dent must of necessity touch the people in 
groups. 

The superintendent's greatest opportunity for 
creating and maintaining favorable public 
opinion toward education is through the schools 
themselves. If any of the avenues suggested 
above must be neglected let it not be this. Be 
known by your teachers and if possible by the 
pupils. They will sell you and through you 
favorable opinion toward educaticn to their 
parents. Moreover shortly the pupils them- 
selves will become the parents and the victory is 
won. 


A NATIONALIZED SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


DR, SAMUEL P, CAPEN 


Chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


The United States does not need and should 
not have a national system of public schools. 
The strength of American education lies chiefly 
in its diversity, its flexibility and its freedom. 
The schools of Nevada, for example, have never 
been and should never be iike the schools of 
Massachusetts. They must fit pupils for 
wholly different conditions of ving. The diver- 
sity and the freedom that have characterized 
American public education are dependent upon 
local initiative and local responsibility. A most 
superficial study of the educational systems of 
other civilized nations confirms this assertion. 
If further proof were needed the unbiased ob- 
server would find it in the educational enterprises 
that have grown up in the United States 
during the last few vears under governmental 
subsidy and control—the vocational training 
carried on under the terms of the Smith-Lever 
Act and the Smith-Hughes Act, and the colossal 
failure of the rehabilitation of veterans. No 
sane person wants either of the last two types 
of undertaking extended; and even the exten- 
sion of the more beneficent Smith-Lever actiyi- 
ties would find few advocates, 

It is idle to propose that a centrally controlled 
national public school system be established. 
This would require a constitutional amendment, 
and no such amendment would be possible to be 
Secured, But as a national public schoo) system 


is neither possible nor desirable, the forty-eight 


‘state systems need the stimulus and the polari- 


zation that can only be effected by a national 
agency. 

The major defects of the public school system 
are famiiiar to all. Five of them are identified 
in the Towner-Steriing Bill, and these that 
measure proposes to cure by the distribution of 
subsicies. Unquestionably these five are matters 
of national concern and should receive the 
attention of whatever organ of government 
may be charged with the promotion of the 
general educational interests of the country. 
3ut if the governmental agency were to restrict 
its attention to these five it would fall short oi 
rendering the most useful service to the severa! 
public school systems. To produce through 
public education the unified, universally edu- 
cated, etiicient nation referred to in the topic 
for discussion, the governmental agency for 
education must furnish above ali things the 
facts and the advice needed for the solution of 
the scores of educational problems that now 
baffle states and local communities, problems of 
finance, of the curriculum, and of organization, 
lt must also furnish a point of view, a unified 
Aefinition of standards, and a statement of com- 
ideals, 

Jf the United States is to have the kind of 
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education service from its forty-eight school 
systems that the welfare of the nation requires, 
a government establishment must be provided 
which will accomplish three things: (1) The 
consolidation of the numerous educationai 
offices of the government now dealirg with the 
public schools and especially the consolidation 
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of the interests of general and of vocational 
training; (2) the investigation on a comprehen- 
sive scale of educational problems; and (3) the 
attraction te the nationai service of a consider- 
able group of the most distinguished experts. 
Oniy thus may genuine national leadership be 
secured, 


ASPECT OF MODERN EDUCATION 


The university is the meeting place of the 
cultures of the world, of the living and the dead; 
an intellectual clearing house and stock ex- 
change. It has no single voice, and if beneath 
the shouting and tumult it is possible to detect 
a definite undertone, a steady current of pur- 
pose running in a certain direction, that is no 
more nor less than the genius ot our American 
civilization. To many of us, this national spirit 
seems so wholesome, so congruous with our 
personal philosophy of life, that we are willing to 
de borne on its tide, neither hastening nor re- 
tarding what we conceive to be the normal 
course of events. We are submerged in a sort 
of happy fatalism, which rejoices in a Provi- 
dence which has seen fit to force virtue upon us. 

This comfortable attitude takes little or no 
account of the fact that whatever we are or 
possess is the result of struggle and effort dur- 
ing the long years of the past. We do not reap 
what has not been sown. If our ancestors had 
always been easy going, making no discoveries 
and taking no risks, we might still be protozoa 
in the mud of some pond. 

I sometimes think of the old lady I met at 
Niwot, who came out in the days when the rail- 
road went only to Council Bluffs. She drove 
an ox-wagon in which lay a sick husband, and 
took care of her baby as well. Such people as 
this did not drift with the stream, they swam 
against it; they struggled with the angel and 
won out. Thus, as we set our face toward the 
future, it seems appropriate to develop a 
program, even to subject ourselves to a some- 
what stern discipline. 

A friend of mine, who recently came from 
Russia, described to me the leading causes of 
the breakdown under the revolutionary govern- 
ment. It was not so much the violent destruc- 
tion of property as the failure to maintain the 
structures and services which had come down 
from the past. Thus the filter-beds along the 
Voiga got out of commission, the people drank 
water contaminated by the sewage of towns 
higher up, and feartul epidemics resulted. 

This we can readily understand in relation to 
tangible property, but we may be just as care- 
Jess as the Russians regarding the larger and 


T. D, A, COCKERELL 
Professor of Zoology, University of Colorado 


[Address to the Rotarians of Boulder, Colorado.] 


more fundamental aspects of life. If our moral 
and intellectual filter-beds get out of order, the 
resulting epidemics may be worse than typhoid. 

The complexity of our civilization necessitates 
the maintenance of these great public utilities, 
failing which we are worse off than the savage 
who roams the trackless waste. As Huxley 
used io say, life is like a game of chess, played 
with Nature, who overlooks no false moves. 

The task of the university, in a large sense, 
is to teach us how to play the game. The rules 
were made by the Author of the Universe, and 
1f we do not understand them we sufter accord- 
ingly. That is why we must of necessity seem 
both humble and arrogant. Humble because we 
realize the imperfection of knowledge, even 
the inadequacy of the human senses. Arrogant 
because we cannot compromise with those 
whose opinions are based on mere dogma, at 
variance with the common”€xperience of man- 
kind and the results of careful experiment. 

it is not too much to say that the universities, 
it they are to serve as the intellectual centres 
of the country, have ne them an immense 
task in clearing away the rubbish of unsupported 
tradition, a good deal of which had its origin in 
academic halls. I say this, fully mindful of the 
fact that our philosophy of life necessarily de- 
pends on axioms which are incapable of scien- 
tific proof. Such an axiom is the postulate oi 
the value of human personality, out of which 
springs the whole raison d’etre of our organiza- 
tion. It seems illogical to be ready to defend 
certain metaphysical postulates with our last 
breath, and yet eager to attack the no less 
viously held opinions of others. 

We have simply to say this, that it is one thing 
to maintain a proposition from its nature incap- 
able of scientific proof, but harmonious with ex- 
perience, and quite another to believe what rea- 
sorable investigation shows to be probably or 
certainly false. Such an attitude is not only 
mistaken, it represents the moral fault of intei- 
iectual sloth or dishonesty. | Opinions which 
once appeared reasonable, in the absence of 
anv evidence against them, can no longer be 
held by those whe are willing and able to use 
their senses. 


Mare 
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There are those who complain that the univer- 


sities are undermining the foundations of our 
beliefs. We hope and believe that they are 
building those foundations, in such a manner 
that they will withstand the buffets of time and 
circumstance, and will remain in conformity 
with the unalterable laws of providence. Were 
we mere iconoclasts we might have some 
usefulness, but the public would hardly be justi- 


fied in supporting institutions which cleared the 


ground and yet built nothing on the exposed 
toundations. This function of building is aftez 
all our major work, to which it is worth while 
to bring all the powers we possess. 

It is trite to say that we cannot wholly depend 
on the old bricks. The modern citizen must be 
prepared for modern life, and this implies a 
knowiedge of many things not imagined by the 
ancients. The old classical education, as I knew 
it in England, failed because it left the student 
amazingiy ignorant of what Huxley called the 
wiles of the game. It left him unaware of the 
results of scientific research and a possible prey 
to all sorts of errors, from which his limited 
knowiedge could not save him. The English 
gentleman, so produced, was an admirable being 
within the limits of his narrow and protected 
lite. and 1 often wish we had more of his gallant 
spirit; yet in other respects he remained a child. 

No university can competently build for the 
future which does not carry on scientific investi- 
gations. This is the way the bricks are made, 
and this is also the way we hold converse with 
nature and reassure ourselves from day to day 
that we are acting in accordance with her laws. 
This, also, is the way in which we keep our 
minds plastic and exercised, so that functional 
activities may be prolonged and old age deferred. 
I have known scientific men who lived to be 
over ninety, and still possessed the ardor of 
youth. 

Ii the country could understand the impor- 
tance of maintaining research as a great public 
tfility, perhaps the greatest of all, our civiliza- 
tion would advance as it never has, and many 
an ill would become a half-forgotten legend oi 
the past. 

Suppose we grant and adopt everything I have 
already said, what still remains? Something 
as vital as life itself. It is not only no use, it 
is likely to be a monstrous evil if we develop our 
intellect without a corresponding advance in 
Morais. { say a corresponding advance, because 
the morality which fairly sufficed in earlier days 
1s n0 longer competent to guide us under far 
more complex conditions. It is immoral to 
create machinery which destroys human happi- 
hess; it is wrong to be ignorant where wisdom 
'$ attainable and will save lives. No one can 
assert that we have paid enough attention to 
this matter of morality, either in the schools or 
out of them. -Were we members of a savage 
tribe, even dishonesty and treachery might have 
@ sort of survivai value. As citizens of a nation, 
these practices can only produce continual dis- 


comfort and periodic calamity. “It is not pos- 
sible to ignore these issues.or take the middle 
of the read. It is a fact, and we may as weil 
admit it, that anti-social attitudes are widely 
encouraged among the young. The desires of 
the moment are allowed to obliterate the sense 
of larger values, and this at a_ time 
when character is being formed for 
gocd or evil. This is primarily the fault 
of the older people, whose duty it is to quicken 
the imaginations and direct the thoughts of the 
children. Their enormous plasticity may make 
for virtue or vice, one about as easily as the 
other. All those who have any real stability of 
character can remember their indebtedness, at 
an early age, to some elder person who made 
known new harmonies or stood for the decent 
thing. But how many have been injured be- 
cause it was commonly said that those whos 
should know right had done wrong. Talk to 
any group of young people coming from the 
jugh schools, and you will hear of grades 
“fixed” for athletes, of easy work for sons of 
infiuential citizens, of petty theft regarded as a 
joke. I believe that all these evils tend to be 
exaggerated; that, on the whole, people are 
more decent and honest than even they them- 
selves are sometimes willing to admit. Never- 
theless, there have been enough undoubted cases 
io lend color to the prevalent opinion that ali 
sorts of things can be “fixed,” provided the 
matters appear important enough to warrant 
the trouble. I plame the citizens, the fathers 
and mothers of the young people, for a large 
part of all this. They have not taken a united 
stand as a community, though as individuals 
they may have tried to do what they could. 
Every alleged irregularity should be sifted to 
the bottom, and if many _ stories prove 
groundless, so much the better. Even 
if we are paragons of virtue we = can- 
not afford to believe ourselves dishonest. 
This matter of morality, however, can never be 
adequately dealt with merely from the negative 
side. It is needful to establish a positive basis 
for conduct, founded on knowledge and worthy 
ambition. I believe it would be possible to 
greatly improve the morals of the community 
by merely presenting in various suitable ways 
the opportunities for happy and useful lives. 
Talking to college students, one is amazed to 
find how many are drifting, drifting, they know 
not where. Who cares to work and plan for a 
nor-existent iuture, one which has nc more 
practical reality than if human life were as 
short as that of a dog? Perhaps the principal 
difference between animal and inan is that the 
iormer lives for the day, the latter for a future 
so visualized as to affect the present. The cave 
man of the old stone age, clothed in skins and 
without a written language, had no idea of the 
splendid human powers with which he was en- 
aowed. Perhaps we, also, are at times scarcely 
more appreciative of the rich inheritance of 
mankind. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 
ORGANIZATION AND SALARY VS. PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY 
(Editorial in the Missouri School Journal) 


There is no greater mistake than that of 
believing that our educational ills and defects 
can be cured or eliminated by legislative action. 
Neither can, they be removed by resolutions, 
constitutions and by-laws of conventions and 
organizations. The actual work, the real accom- 
plishment, the genuine achievement, the final 
results, must rest with the school unit, the in- 
dividua! teacher. A high salaried teacher, an 
imposing, splendidly equipped building, a co- 
operative spirit among the patrons, all these are 
essential, highly essential; but they do not con- 
stitute the ail of an efficient, productive, creative 
school. Real vital constructive school work 
depends upon the individual, the actual person- 
ality. Nothing, absolutely nothing, can 
take the place of the individual person- 
ality; the trained and healthy body, the myriad- 
eyed mind, the invisioning spirit, the love and 
truth provoking soul. Lacking these, the high 
salary, the fine buildings and equipment, make 
only more glaring and pitiful the tragic contrast. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD (Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education) 

Virginia is in the act of changing from the 
district to the county unit of school administra- 
ton. Professor F. B. Fitzpatrick gives very 
timely suggestions and cautions as to the dii- 
ferent functions of the county board and the 
superintendent. 

The chief duty of the county schoo! board is 
legislative: the chief duty of the division super- 
tendent is advisory and executive. The chief 
duty of the clerk is to keep an accurate record ot 
the county school board and to perform what- 
ever other duties the board may delegate to 
him. He is the business executive of the board. 
Professor Fitzpatrick closes his article with a 
summary of the duties of school boards as given 
in Bulletin No. 2, 1922, of the Department of the 
Interior at Washington. 

Qe 
ARKANSAS ILLITERACY COMMISSION 


The Arkansas Illiteracy Commission has 
planned a state-wide organization, which will rid 
Arkansas of adult illiteracy in a very few years. 
The Commission asks for no increases in sala- 
ties, but for more workers and larger facilities 
for doing the big work entrusted to it. The 
chairman is J. W. Ramsay of Helena. 

The Commission finds that there is no definite 


_iine of demarkation between literacy and illit- 


eracy; the work in the rural sections is very 
difficult during the winter months, while in the 
towns and villages winter is emphatically the 
season for Opportunity Schools. An average 


adult can be taught to read and write with some 
degree of independence in six lessons. The pre. 
scribed term for an Opportunity School is twelve 
iessons. It is easily possible for Arkansas to 
reduce her number of illiterates from 100,000 in 
1920 to praciically none in 1930. 
WOOD FINISHING RESEARCH (Wisconsin) 


Since different species of wood exhibit such 
a wide variety of characteristics and are used 
for so many different purposes it has been de- 
cided to pay more attention to studying wood 
finishing problems from the standpoint of wood 
technology. For this purpose a committee has 
been organized in . Wisconsin _ representing 
many of the wood-using industries and the 
Engineering Foundation. In co-operation 
with this committee, the forest service, through 
the Forests Products laboratory, Madison, is 
taking up the study of the finishing of wood 
in its regular program of work. It is expected 
that the United States bureau of standards and 
practically ail the other research organizations 
in the country interested in paints and varnishes 
will be enlisted in the effort. 

A NEW BIRD SANCTUARY IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The outstanding achievement of the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society for 1922 is the pur- 
chase and equipment of its new sanctuary. This 
comprises iorty-five acres ot woodland, pasture, 
meadow, swamp and old fields with house, barn 
and other buildings conveniently located on it. 
The tract is situated on the easterly slope of 
Moose Hill in Sharon. 

The purchase price, $8,999, was taken from the 
reserve iund of the society and the membership 
asked to contribute 310,000 for purchase and 
repairs. They responded with nearly $700 more 
than the sum asked for. 


VALUE OF STANDARDIZED READING TESTS 
(Catholic Educational Review) 

In the February number Professor John A. 
O’Brien, of the Cathciic Foundation of the Unt- 
versity of Illinois, has an exceedingly valuable 
article on this subject. 

He gives as the four distinct steps of testing, 
first, the careful administration of the tests in 
strict accordance with the directions; second, 
the computation of the individual scores and the 
class average; third, the interpretation of the 
scores, which is greatiy facilitated by graphing: 
and fourth, the planning of remedial instruction 


“and its application where it is needed. 


Dr. O’Brien gives a careful analysis of the 
tour steps, and stresses the necessity for the 
analysis of mdividuail neéds and the following 
up of remedial measures. 
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a r [Written for the Journal of Education June, 1908] 
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sa ve Shall we cheat them of their childhood? Shall we rob them of their right? 
at we Shall we bend their shrinking shoulders ’neath the load? 
his oe Shall we stunt their slender bodies? Shall we stint their souls of light? — 
* x Shall we deal with them by Greed’s accursed code? 
PS “ Ah, my brothers, from your ledgers for a moment turn away! 
of HS Ah, my sisters, leave your follies and your toys— 
+ And give ear to one whose song is for humanity today, 
he For the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 
up 
nd Dearly do we pay for progress, dearly are our profits priced, 
re If. we have to rob the school to run the mill, 
And our creed’s the creed of Mammon, not the gentle creed of Christ, 
If the little ones He loved must suffer still! 
TS Let us cease our foolish babble of the rolling tide of trade, 
Let us prate no more of traffic and its noise, 
A. If the wheels of Commerce rattle o’er a roadway that is made 
n- Of the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 
ble : 
Shall we cheat them of their childhood? Shall we rob them of their right? 
1B Shall we bind them to the chariot of Gain? 
4 Shall the childish brain be blunted, shall the little face grow white 
k Ke In the crowded hives of Industry—and Pain? 
he Ah, my brothers! Ah, niy sisters, you had better turn away 
e From your ledgers and your dividends and toys, 


For a menace to the future is the thrift that thrives today 
_On the bodies and the souls of girls and boys! 


—Denis A. McCarthy, LL.D. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


COLLEGE CLASSES TO TOUR EUROPE. 


New York University is to have a European school in 
action. The classes, with their instructors, will wander 
the length and breadth of Europe, gathering knowledge 
as they go. European tours. under the guidance of col- 
lege professors are of no particular novelty, but the tour 
arranged by New York University differs from the others 


in that those who take part in this one will be just as- 


rauch students of the university as those who attend lec- 
tures in the classroom. College credits toward a degree 
_ will be awarded to those who do the work required of 
; those who take the tour. 
sity has established a course of this kind. 

It is expected that most of those who take the tour 
will be teachers and college students specializing in the 
three courses of study covered by the tour, although any- 
one may enroll. These three courses will be:— 

Human Geography, conducted by J. Edmund Woodman, 
professor of geology at New York University; The Euro- 
pean Background of English Literature, conducted by 
Harold Hoffman, instructor of English at New York 
University; and Contemporary European’ Problems, con- 
ducted by Charles A. Gulick, instructor in economics at 
New York University. 

Professor Woodman will conduct his students through 
a field tour of the countries and peoples of Western Eur- 
ope, a feature of the course being an analysis, map in 
hand, of the geographic features of the battlefields of 
the World War. 


Mr. Hoffman’s course offers a study of literature in 


connection with visits to the scene; made famous by 

“ts and novelists of all times, and Mr. Gulick will dis- 
cuss forms of. government, altered national policies and 
economic conditions, following the war. 

Those who enroll will be provided with material for 
preparatory study, and preliminary lectures will be give» 
in the course of the ocean voyage so that the students 
- may be well grounded in their subjects before the tour 
begins. 

Four points toward a college degree will be allowed 
for each of these courses, but no student will be permitted 
to take more than two of them. Those who make the 
tour without seeking credit toward a degree may take any 
or all of the courses. 

The tour, which has been arranged by Dean James E. 
Lough of the extramural division of New York Univer- 
sity, will be under the direction of Frederick E. Emmons. 
superintendent of schools of Elizabeth, N. J. The party 
will sail from New York June 30 on the Saxonia, travel 
from Paris to Rome, return by way of the Rhine, tour 
England and Scotland and sail for home August 18. 


ACCIDENTS WIPE OUT 75,000 LIVES A YEAR. 


One life needlessly terminated every six minutes. 

Thirty-five lives sacrificed every day to the gods of speed 
and chance. 

Five thousand helpless children mowed down by auto- 
mobiles annually. 

Fifty-five thousand men—the support of their families— 
the victims of carelessness each year. 

These figures bring their own indictment against care- 
less America. In 1920, 76,000 deaths from accidental 
causes tacked on a huge increase to our total death rate, 
while causing an accidental death rate almost double that 
in England and Wales, where there is far greater conges- 
tion of population. 


This is the first time a univer-' 


The carelessly driven automobile, which stamps out the 
lives oi thirty-five persons every day, is directly charge- 
able with 13,000 accidental deaths in 1921—a three and 
one-half per cent. increase over 1920. When it is con- 
sidered that one-sixth of all the accidental deaths in the 
United States are the result of automobile accidents, this 
increase is more significant than the figures might indicate 
at first glance—and these figures do not include non-fatal 
injuries. For every death by automobile accident in New 
York City in 1921 there were at least 25 injuries. 
It has been estimated that throughout the United States 
the proportion between injuries and fatalities is between 
20 and..24 to one. This means that at least 260,000, and 
possibly 300,000 persons, are injured by automobiles every 
year. That carelessness is very largely responsible is 
proved by the fact that general traffic accidents (against 
which educational safety measures have been aimed) de- 
creased five-per cent. in 1921. 

Two other causes of accidents command our first atten- 
tion—falling, which claimed thirty-four lives every day 
in 1921, and burning, which killed twenty-two persons. 
every day. A striking commentary on the need of wide- 
spread safety education is found in the fact that while 
these two leading causes of accidental deaths might nat- 
urally be expected to fall within the class of industria 
workers, industrial accidents of this nature actually de- 
creased in 1921, while public accidents of the same type 
increased. 

Uncle Sam presents a figure of accidental maiming 
nearly twice as big as John Bull, for he permits 714 of 
each million inhabitants to be killed by accident each year, 
while his British cousin, by safety education, has cut his 
annual accidental death toll to 369 a million. 

The outstanding feature of accident statistics in recent 
years is that, although up to 1919 there was a steady de- 
crease in the number of accidental deaths, this decrease 
came to a halt in 1920 and then began to climb upward. 
To what can this increase be attributed other than to our 
lack of conscience in preserving human life? How can 
it be remedied except by an awakening of intelligent 
Americans, who now stand by while 714 of every million 
lives are snuffed out by accidents each year, as compared 
with England’s 369—Popular Science Monthly. 


THE PASSING OF A. J: HUTTON. 


Whitewater, Wis., March 23, 1923. 

Dear Mr. Winship: Another educational leader from 
Wisconsin has left us. A. J. Hutton of Waukesha 
dropped dead on his return from church March 18, where 
he had gone in spite of the raging blizzard. 

Dr. Hutton was seventy-six years oi age, having been 
born in Dunfermline, Scotland, in 1846. He came to this 
country in 1857, and was the first graduate of the Platte- 
ville Normai School in 1869. He was for many years in- 
stitute conductor in that school, and afterwards held the 
same position in the Whitewater Normal School. 

From Whitewater he was called to the state school for 
the blind in Janesville, where his successful administra- 
tion won for him the appointment in 1901 of superinten- 
dent of the State Industrial School for Boys. This 
position he held for fifteen years. Of him it was said: 
“No Wisconsin educator rendered to his state more 
varied And ‘efficient service, or more fully commanded the 
respect of citizens and fellow educators.” He leaves 2 
wife, three daughters, several grandchildren and- one of 
the next generation. 


A. A. Upham. 
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By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 
Journal of Education | 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every par- 
ent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 


Superintendents and principals in every 
section of the country are ordering these 
for their pupils to read and to take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


= 


Why Graduate | 
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A SERIES WHICH FUNCTIONS IN THE 
PUPIL’S DAILY HABIT. 


Hodge and Lee’s 
English: Spoken and Written 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES 
and 
A THREE-BOOK SERIES 
with 
MANUALS FOR TEACHERS 


By LAMONT F. HODGE, Superintendent of 
Schools, Yonkers, N. Y., and ARTHUR LEE, 
Superintendent of Schools, Clinton, Mo. 


These books present a thoroughly modern 
elementary course in composition, grammar, and 
corrective English. 

Special emphasis is placed on oral composition 
so that the pupil may learn to speak clearly and 
correctly. 


Grammar is taught with the purpose of help- 
ing the child to form correct speech habits. 


The drills and exercises in the correction of 
common errors are numerous, helpful, and in- 
teresting. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Chicago 


AL DVS 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


of large city systems and of county or rural 
systems unite with primary supervisors 

and grade teachers in extolling the wonder- 
ful achievements of the 


ALDINE READING METHOD 


Strong and convincing as are the thousands of endorsements 
of the Method, a classroom demonstration must of necessity 
be more satisfying to the teacher of reading, and an invitation 
is accordingly extended to superintendents and others who 
may be interested to send for specimen copies of the Aldine 


Readers and Cards. 


NEWSON- B COMPANY 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, YORK 


623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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BOOK TABLE 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By William M. 
Tanner, Boston University. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. Beautifully — illus- 
trated. 538 pp. 

It is refreshing to find an author and publisher who do 
not expect to teach the art of writing by the use of a 
small book. It is equally interesting to find a book, pre- 
pared with consummate skill to promote self-cultivation 
in correct and effective speech and writing for immediate 
use without trying to develop a conceit that the student 
is to produce literature. 

Professor Tanner has made a real book, a complete 
textbook, following no beaten track yet not wandering in 
fruitless places. He has not “lifted” a page or para- 
graph from some other text, neither has he tried so hard 
to be individual that he has neglected any principle o¢ 
phase of the subject the omission of which would weaken 
the study. 

The correct use of words, sentences and paragraphs is 
the constant aim, but there is no trace of the folly of 
the purist. 

Every day in every way better and better writing is 
secured. It is not primarily a matter of correctness, but of 
effective expression. 

From the first Professor Tanner appreciates the “new 
psychology” of having the student exercise his own judg- 
ment. The day has gone when a student can be required 
to talk or write on a given subject. 

In the first lesson for effective oral work, a student can 
select one of these subjects for study and foran exercise: 
“The Radio Telephone,” “Costume-designing,” “Base- 
ball,” “Motion Pictures,” “Pure Food,” “How to Throw 
Curves,” “The Power of an Umpire,” “How to Distin- 
guish Fresh from Stale Eggs,” “Why I Wish to be a 
Costume-designer,” “The Importance of Milk Inspection.” 

It would not be easy to think of a student who would 
not enjoy an opportunity to talk or write on some one of 
those subjects. 

From first to last Professor Tanner has the real life 
of the student in mind. For instance, very near the be- 
ginning are subjects like these: Explain orally how some 
simple game is played. Direct a friend from your school 
to your home. Direct a. stranger from your school to 
the railroad station. Direct a visitor to the principal’s 
office. Tell your chum how to find your baseball glove. 

Within the first fifty pages the author has the students 
understand, appreciate, and use idiomatic English. 

There is no attempt to be ingenious, but there is a sense 
of masterfulness from start_to finish. 

There. is no desire to reveal the scholarship’ of the 
author, but a purpose to have every student self-reliant 
in ability to say and write what he has occasion to say 
and write in such an effective way that he will be at ease 
in thought and expression. It is this phase of the book 
that gives it distinction. 
HORTICULTURE FOR SCHOOLS. By A. V. Stuben- 

ranch and Milo N. Wood, both of University of Cali- 

fornia, and Charles J. Booth, Chaffey Union High 

School, California. Néw York: The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 

This is the thirty-third book in The Rural Textbook 
Series which Dr. Liberty H. Bailey has edited for the 
Macmillan Company. Like all work that Dr. Bailey super- 
vises, this book is adapted, to the minutest detail,’ to school 
work. It is really scientific preparation for fruit raising 
in connection with school gardening. It is information in 
fruit’ raising that is valuable for any fruit grower and 
invaluable to any one who aspires to know how to work 


intélligently in fruit raising, “~~~ ~~ 


SUPERVISION OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. By L. S. 
Green, state supervisor of Industrial Education, Florida. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Cloth. 

Mr. Green has prepared the best book on the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of School Supervisors that we 
have seen, and the publishers have presented the materiak 
in an attractive form. We know of no single book that 
approaches this as a guide and aid for a supervisor. There 
is a broad view of the whole field of the supervision of 
special subjects and then careful specific attention to each: 
subject. 


LOOKING TO OUR FOUNDATIONS. By James F. 
McCullough. Geneva, Ill.: The Economic Press. Cloth, 
374 pp. Price, $3.00. 

Mr. McCullough, who has known the publishing busi-. 
ness and been a part of it for several years, writes in a 
personal way of the schools and of certain school men ahd 
women as he has observed them. He is frank in his. 
criticism of what he regards as conditions that jeopardize- 
the Foundations. 


ON THE DES MOINES. By James Cloyd Bowman. 

Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

A book of verse magnifying life along the Des Moines. 
River. Among the twenty-six selections of verse by Mr. 
Bowman are those that specify the variety of people who: 
function along the Des Moines such as, I Become a Fish- 
erman, Farm Boy, Deacon, Lawyer, Politician, Doctor; 
Pastor, Farm Girl, Suffragist, Society Dames, I. W. W. 
Laborer, Union Laborer, Contractor, River Rat, Swede 
Farmer, Scientific Farmer, Captain Fisherman, Editor, 
Captain Fisherman’s Sweetheart, Good Wife. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Fabrics and How to Know Them.” By Grace Golde 
Denny. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. ~~ 

American Problems.” By Frances Morehouse andt 
Sybil Fleming Graham.—‘“Elementary Agriculture.” By 
Henry Jackson Waters.—“Composition and Rhetoric.” By 
William M. Tanner. Price, $1.56. Boston: Ginn & 
Company. 

“Brazilian By Isaac Goldberg. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. 
“A Book of Choruses.” By George W. Chaéwick,. 
Edward B. Birge and W. Otto 


Osbourne McConathy, 

Miessner. New York: Silver, Burdett & Company. 
Studies in Public School Finance: The West, California, 
and Colorado.” By Fletcher Harper Swift. Minneapolis> 
The University of. Minnesota. 

“Racine’s Greek Masterpieces.” 
Boston: Richard G. Badger. 

“Good Speech.” By Walter Ripman. Price, $1.40. New 
: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
“The Improvement of Speed and 
writing.” By Roy Edward Hoke. P 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. : 

“What Civilization Owes to Italy.” By James J. Walsh. 
—“The Poets of the Future.” Edited by Henry T. 
Schnittkine. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

“Introduction to the Use of Standardized Tests.” By 
Denton L. Geyer. Price, 50 cents.—“The Teaching of Frac- 
tions.” By Edward Wilceman. Price, 75 cents.—“Practice- 
Test in Common Fractions.” By Edward Wildeman. 
Price, 30 cents. Teachers’ Key, 40 cents. Chicago: The 
Plymouth Press. 

“The Reference Shelf, Cabinet Form of Government.” 
By Dorwin J. Ettrude. New York City: The H. W. Wilsom 
Company. 

“School Program in Physical Education.” By Clark W. 
Hetherington. Yonkers, . Y.: World Book Company. 

“Automotive Manual for Laboratory ane Repair Shop.” 
By Albert Leroy Taylor and A. Harold Blake. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


By Jean Racine. 


Accuracy in Type- 
rice, 75 cents. Balti- 


= 
Oculists and Physicians. 
} A seni Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it. was 
offered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for es 
that Need Care. _Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s es 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of y@ur 


Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for. Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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REPLENISHING OR REPLACING | 


FREE TEXT BOOKS 


IS A BIG ANNUAL EXPENSE 


BOOK COVE 


Cut down this Expense ONE-HALF by making the books Now in Use Last 
TWICE as Long as Usual and Keeping them Clean, Neat and Sanitary. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


T. H. Harris, state superintendent 
of public education, Louisiana, has ad- 
dressed to parish school boards and 
parish superintendents throughout the 
state a letter calling upon them to do 
everything in their power to prevent 
occurrences similar to those of recent 
date in Jackson and Winn parishes, 
when the school teachers were ordered 
by letters bearing the seal of the Ku 
Klux Klan to leave the community. 

The. fleeing of the principal of a 
Jackson Parish High School after the 
Ku Klux Klan had ordered him to 
leave, has just brought to light a 
similar incident. 

A teacher, serving his second year 
in a Winn parish school, according to 
Mr. Harris, left the community after 
he received a communication bearing 
the seal of the St. Maurice Ku Klux 
Klan. The communication, according 
to Mr. Harris, informed the teacher 
that, while his services were satis- 
factory, he was a Catholic and a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus, and 
therefore would. not be permitted to 
teach. He was threatened with a visit 
bv a midnight pa if he did not 
leave. 4 

The N. S. Shaler fund for Berea 
College, Kentucky. is growing rapidly 
under the inspiring leadership of 
_ Jonathan Day. 


Falls Church, Virginia, is to have a 
bond issue for $150,000 for new build- 


Philadelphia erected school buildings 
costing $7,000,000 last year and is con- 
structing buildings costing $15,000,000 
this year. ; 


The: State ‘Normal Kdhost. Womes? 


ter, Mass.. has a course of instruction 
m the art of reading current maga- 


zines, 

The Loose Leaf Current Topics is- 
sued by Institute of Public Service, 
1125 Amsterdam avenue. New York 
» rendering a notable educa- 


Detroit is spending $3,000,000 on an 
addition to one of its high schools 
this year. 


T. W. Metcalfe in the New York 
Globe has had a school page for twenty 
years. The Institute for Public Ser- 
vice says he has written the pages tor 
6,000 days, 50,000 columns. Great 
work Metcalfe has done. No one has 
an equal record for school work in a 
daily . paper. 


Miss Amy Hughes of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, favors intercollegiate 
examinations for honors in economics. 


Huron College, Huron, South Da- 
kota, has, we think, the record in 
teacher making. Thirty-eight per cent. 
of the alumni are teaching. The effi- 
ciency.of the teachers from Huron 
College has. been widely known, but 
the percentage of the graduates in the 
profession is most remarkable. 


Dr. W. H. Allen says in Public Ser- 
vice that the last word in circulation 
success is the Saturday Evening. Post. 
Any school man who commanded such 
an audience weekly could do more pro- 
gressive education than fifty universi- 
ties. Why do so many people read 
this particularly weekly? Your seeking 
the answer may help your schools. 
There’s a fortune ahead for any 
school man who can earn a_ lowest 
common denominator or a greatest 
common divisor for interest in edu- 


cation. 


Dickinson “College, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, has completed its endowment 
of $1,200,000 and is to have a gym- 
nasium costing $150,000. 

Willian Kila trick of Teach- 
eit University, has 
just given a course of lectures in St. 
Peul and Minneapolis. 
included:. “The - Project ~-Method,” 
“Freedom and Discipline” and “Foun- 
dation of Methods.” The engagement 
was under the auspices of the Grade 
Teachers’ Association. Miss Florence 
Rood of St. Paul was in charge of the 
course. 


-March 1. 


The. subjects 


The Lee Memorial Movement in- 
cludes the raising of an endowment. 
fund for the university where Gen- 
eral Lee taught; the task of enlarging. 
and dignifying the Lee Mausoleum; 
the equipment and endowment of the 
Lee School of Engineering; and the- 
re-establishment and endowment of 
the School of Journalism, founded by 
him in 1869, a half-century ahead of 
his age. Details of the plan may be- 
obtained from Washington and Lee- 
University, Lexington, Va. 


F. E. Downes, superintendent of 
Harrisburg tor eighteen years, has. 
resigned, to accept an opportunity to 
enter an inviting local business field. 
M. H. Thomas, supervisor in the city 
scnou.s, 18 appointed acting superin- 
iwndest. Mr. Downes retired on 
He has had eighteen years 
of service, which made him practically 
tne dean of city superintendents in: 
the state. He saw the schools grow 
from a county town system to a real 
city system with many up-to-date 
buildings... The city is about to launch:. 
on a great extension of its building 
program. Mr. Downes has_ closely 
attended to the business of directing 
the schools in their varied needs. He 
is distinctively a business man and 
prosperity in his activity is assured. 
The teachers at the ;final. institute of 
his administration presented him with- 
a gold watch and passed resolutions 
of sincere regret at his resignation. 


Dr. Henry. S. Pritchett - of the 
Carnegie Foundation says: “Not often 
in the course -for future high school 
teachers -of history is there. any sug- 
gestion that teachers of our ‘day should” 
know, or help Young America under- 
stand, how. to: study the current: prob- 
lems upon which they and their par- 
ents must vote. Yet ex-Senator Root, - 
himself the Carnegie Corporation, 
recently. said that we lack teachers 
capable of training our democracy so - 
that it will stop muddling our. foreign 
relations, and President Harding has 
said that the chief need of our time 
is public understanding of current- 
problems.” 
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-“TEACHERS--AGENCIES. 


[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pa., 549 Union Trost Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 MeGee St, 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. ~ Pi 
New (orn, N. ¥., 229 rifth Ave, 


Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portiand, Ure., 409 Journal Bidg: 


_As_the answers are 


March. 29, 1993 


The Washington | 
nal has ‘started a discussion” on 
much mooted subject, “Should a Ma. 
ried Woman Teach ?® which is! Bring 
ing out some very imteresting replies 

anonymous “much 


freedom of speech isSthe Fésult}* On. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. cirmitigham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, ~ Berkeley, Cal, 2161 Shattuck Ave. ~ ‘teacher writes: “Iam” in favor oj 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circulat and registration form free. — 


William M.. Biackburn of Green- 
ville,’ C., an instructor sin Epelish 
at Carnegie flnstitute of Technplogy, 
has just been notified of his appoint- 
ment to a Rhodes Scholarship from 
South Carolina. He is twenty-three 
years old and a member of the Pi 
Kappa Phi fraternity. 

Agnes S. Winn, N. E. A. director 
of Elementary School Service, has 
prepared a sixteen-page booklet on 
the history arid ‘attivities of the ‘aSso- 
ciation.s “Copies be obtained 
from-the headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


In a recent talk Lehece the Bostoy | 
Murmuts? 


Chamber of Commerce on “Selling 
New England Goods in China,” Julian 
Arnold,. United States Commercial 
Attache in China, said that the ignor- 
ance of the school children of 
America concerning China is deplor- 
able. “I could enter almost any high 
school in the country,” said he, “and 
pronounce in succession the names of 
half a dozen cities, each of which has 
more than a million inhabitants, and 
I would be met with a great outburst 
of laughter. What does Shanghai 
mean to the average schoolboy of 
America? Not much I fear; yet that 
city is destined to be the most popu- 
lous place in the world.” 

Dr. William B. Owen of Chicago 
was elected president of the Illinois 
Teachers Association at the annual 
meeting and is now ex-officio chair- 
man of the board of directors. For 
the next six months Mr. Owen will 
have the distinction of being presi- 
dent both of his ‘State Association 
and of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. His special contribution is 
the reorganization of state and na- 
tional associations on a representative 
basis so that teachers in all parts of 
the state or country may be repre- 
sented at business meetings. Teachers 
who attended the last ‘meeting of the 
N. E. A. quickly learned that’ Mr. 
‘Owen was keen in judgment, quick 
in decision, and’ both firm and’ just ‘in 
this management: of critical situations. 
He deserves all the professional 
honors that come to him. © *! 
New Records of Special Valu 

in Teaching Music Apprecia- 

tion. 

The wonderful progress made in 
the development of musie apprecia- 
‘tion in the ‘public schools and ‘other 
educational institutions is largely due 
to the talking-machine and_talking- 
machine records. One of the results 
of this has been to bring about a de- 
mand for more recordings of music 
of the symphonic type. The new 
series of orchestral records by orches- 
tras’ of established reputation and 
under the direction of renowned con- 
ductors, recently issued by the Victor 
‘Company, are therefore of timely in- 


terest. 


{hese .new .issues include Beeth- 
sovelis majestic Seventh: Symphony 


in Major, Ravei’s strangé “smother 


Goose”. suite, and Wagner’s great 
Meistersinger Overture =‘ ati ‘madé 
under the baton ot Albert Coates, 


one, of the leaders of. musical 


land, who has championed the modern 
Music ot all nations, and been among 
the first to yield place to more than 
one unknown composer. 

Under the direction of Percy Pitt, 
thie Symphery~ Orchestra préefits 
two numbers «from the Niebelungen 
dramas of Richard Wagner, and in 
spite of technical diffictilties of 


insurmountable _kind_ they _ 


are__highly unusual records. “Forest 


fried, the woodlafid youth; half 
human, half pagan divinity, becomes 
conscious of nature and perhaps of 
his place in the scheme of it. The 
“Rhine Journey” is really the recapitu- 
lation of the whole story in the mind 
of Siegfried, the scores of musical 
“leading motives” recalling, one by 
one, the series of events which led 
through the play of  all-too-human 
greeds and passions to the downfail 
of the Norse gods. Many books of 
analysis have been written; here is 
some ofthe music. 

Another of the great English sym- 
phony orchestras, the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra, directed by Sir Lan- 
don Ronald, plays the “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” of Dukas, based on 
Goethe’s story, a composition - which 
without ‘being “program music’ is 
pictorial in a high degree. It is a 
brilliant symphonic poem, brimming 
over with mirth, yet artistically con- 
ceived and played in joyous ~-fashion. 
‘Arthur DeGreef, the distinguished 
Belgian pianist, is heard with the 
Royal Albert Hall Orchestra in the 
magnificent “Hungarian Fantasie” 
of Liszt,»the A’ Minor Concerto “of 
Grieg, most lyrical perhaps of its 
time, and the G Minor Concerto of 
Saint-Saens, delicate, fantastic * and 
brilfiant. DeGreef exhibits a great 
range Of tohe and his interpretations 
ate notable’for clear-cut authority of 
style. * : 

These new records are of ‘a char- 
acter that makes them of unusual 
value in school work. °° 


Some bills which are before the 
General Assembly of Connecticut 
relative to ‘educational matters par- 
ticularly in the nature of an attack 
on the State Board of Education and 
Dr. A. B. Meredith, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, led to a public 
hearing in the State Capitol on Tues- 
day, February -which was very 
largely attended by public school offi- 
cials, teachers and citizens interested 
in education. The sentiment of those 
present so far as it found expression 
was overwhelmingly in support of the 
State Board and Dr. Meredith in 
their plans and efforts to inaugurate 
a sound educational policy for the 


is the scene’ whefe Sieg-" 


barring married women? fropy the 
schools. ‘Where your treastire ; 
there will your heart be” also,” and i 
a married woman who teaches 
upea home, and plans and cooks the 
méals, étc., it is probably because she 
likes-that sort of thing. It js ina 
sense, her_ ‘treasure.’ Besides there 
is probably quite a demand on her 
strength and endurance. Such a One is 
in a fair’ way to be lacking in pre- 
paredness, not only for the work of 
the schoolroom, but for the commun- 
ity interests also in which the teacher 
should be prominent.” Several pring. 
pals _ and . Superintendents, however, 
favored employing the matrons, as 
possessing the important © assets of 
judgment and experience. 


President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University says: “We are not 
anxious to increase the number of men, 
but to get better manhood. We are 
insisting on quality rather than quan- 
tity. There is no reason why every 
boy who'‘wants college education 
should have it unless he will profit by 
it. We are going to find out a way 
to learn who is worth while and who 
will be wasting his time.” 

Public school pupils, Philadelphia, 
are contributing to a Wanamaker 
memorial. 


Public Sales 
We have purchased 122,000 pair 
U. S. Army Munson last shoes, 
sizes 5%4 to 12, which was the en- 
tire surplus stock of one of the 


largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent solid leather, color 
dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy we can offer same 
to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
If shoes are not as represented we 
will cheerfully refund your money 
promptly upon request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


TO RENT 


In San Francisco by day, week or 
month, a very pleasant apartment 
of three rooms. Fifteen minutes 
from town, ‘elevator, excellent sef- 
vice. Apply to MISS EDITH GILES, 
2211 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
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Tuition at Brown University will be 
$300 a year instead of $250, beginning 
next September. In making this an- 
nouncement President W. H. 
Faunce said that the increase had been 
made necessary by the greatly in- 
creased cost of labor, materials, con- 
struction and equipment, the new 
scale of faculty salaries and the neces- 
sity of erecting new buildings and 
equipping new athletic fields at an 
early date. At present the charge for 
tuition is about one-fifth oi the ex- 
pense of educating each student, and 


“educators are convinced that _ the 
entire burden cannot be carried by 
alumni, but belongs primarily to the 


families who are benefited by the in- 
struction given.” 

Miss Elizabeth Russum, the new 
state superintendent of Idaho, was 
born in Jasper County, Missouri, and 
after teaching several years in Car- 
thage. went to Idaho in 1910. Since 
1911 Miss Russum has been head of 
the science department of the Ward- 
ner-Kellogg High School. Durin~ the 
war she had charge of the school 
garden work. She was instrumental 
in bringing the extension work of the 
University of Idaho to Kellogg by 
means of lecture courses. 


William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, celebrated the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Founders’ Day, February &, 1923, 
with an address by Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard. 


Meetings to be Held 
MARCH. 


29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers. 


APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ 
tional Conference, Cleveland, 


19-21: Kentucky Education 
ciation at Louisville. 


MAY 


22-25: Annual Convention 
Libraries Association, 
ty. 


Na- 


Asso- 


Special 
Atlantic 
JUNE 


26-July 7: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Oakland-San Francisco. 
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NORMAL, HIGH SCHOOL, 
DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 
SATISFACTORY SALARIES 
DISCRIMINATING SERVICE 


GRADE POSITIONS 


REGISTRATION FREE 


BARDEEN-UNION 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our clients 


ALBER 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


est salaries. 


are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges and pay high- 


serving of promotion, 


If de- 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 
Ss 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo, ian — 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. business.” 
MERICAN ::: uces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Scheois 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


to parents. on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUN 


ls and Familica 


ress 
G-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


Kellogs's Agency 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


none for registration. 


80 © positions 

lished 1889. No charge 
teacher forany desirable or 


SCHERMERHOR 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior ageucy for 
su We 


perior people 


Established 1855 


366 FIFTH AVENUE 
B4th Sth Streets Tegtster only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Prof. 


free to school officials 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends 


70 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


college and normal graduates, specialists, and oth t - 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the pon 


Advises parents about schools. WW... O. PRATT, Manager 


The Parker 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Nineteen years in 


AGENCY 


petent educators, 


teacher. 


TEACH. RS _ Is the one in the country 


to give you real service. 


work, managed by com- 
on the 
jump all the time for the 


the 


The Summer School 


OF 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


Worcester, Mass. 


July 2-August 10, 1923 


Geography, History, Educational Psychol- 
ogy and Sociology; English, Dramatics; 
French, Spanish, German 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
ions Public Lectures Entertainments 


Two Courses, $30 
Write for Catalogue 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Arehitect and School Specialist 
Board of Bducation Building 


SAINT LOUIS 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F 


ALBANY 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions — 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


- 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


WAYLAND BAILEY, 


and WHO 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


AGENCY, Inc 


Becy. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 


Boston, Mass. 


6 Beacon St... 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone Manager. 
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For the Emancipation of | 


Comments Upon M0 GH 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s ONLI T SCHOOLS Adult Illiterates 


A truly great book, recording a most significant 
work is Cora Wilson Stewart's record of the “Moon. 
light Schools,” which had their origin in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. This book is published by E. P. 
Dutton and puts “The Sheik” to shame for thrills 
Here is a real adventure and a courage that is more 
than human. Mrs. Stewart tells her story with a 
humor and sympathy that is delightful. 

—William Allen White, Emporia, Kansus. 

I have read your book with great interest and some 
portions of it with no little emotion, I offer you again 
my congratulations on your choice of a field of work 
and upon your achievements in that line. 

—James Lane Allen, New York City. 

Woreés fail me. It is so simpiy and artistically told, 
but oh—so wonderful is its story. No book has so 
thrilled me in many years. I just cannot make you 
understand how tremendous its appeal is to _me.— 
Hill McCarter, Author of of the Plains,” 
ete., Topeka, Kansas. 

The story of “Moonlight Schools” is one of absorb- 
ing interest. It is a message of vital importance to all 
who love America, told in the terse and vigorous 
English of which Mrs. Stewart is a master 

Her message lays hold on the heart strings and this 
volume is an event in the BOOK WORLD. Its read- 
ing should help to bring about truly American con- 
Gitions everywhere under the Flag.—Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford, State Superintendent, Public Instruction, former President 
N. E. A., Denver, Colorado. 


E. P. Durron & Co., NEw York City: 

We have placed Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart's book, 
“Moonlight Schools,” on our Reading Circle list and 
We are very glad indeed to have this privilege at 
this time as we are carrying on a state-wide cam. 
paign against illiteracy. This bvok will be a power- 
ful aid to us. I congratulate you that you have found 
an author who can make such a contribution at this 
time.—/'s. Josephine Corliss Preston, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

I have just been reading your book, ‘Moonlight 
Schools,” and am writing to congratulate you upon 
its success. 

As I went through it, I caught again the pathos of 
the condition, the devoted courage with which you and 
your assistants worked, and I note also the emphasis 
you are placing upon the fact that illiteracy is not 
confined to your districts of the mountains. — 

—Governor Henry J, Allen, Topeka, Kansas. 

I have just read your wonderful book, “Moonlight 
Schoois,” and am impelled to write you at once and 
offer my congratulations, and tell you that I think 
you have done the greatest service that has ever 
been attempted for the welfare of this nation. Your 
book is splendidly gotten up and the story of your 
efforts effeetively told. I read it from cover to cover 
without putting it down.—Martha 8S. Gielow, Honorary 
President, Southern Industria’ &Jucational Association, Long 
Beach, California. 

I read it last night, and don’t know when I have 
been so impressed, not merely with the usefulness of 
the work, but with the clear and evident pleasure 
that was taken in this work of public good by those 
who did it.— Mark Sullivan, Washington, D. C. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate this book. 

I want to assure you of my continued faith in the 
great movement that you originated in the little 
county of Rowan. 

It is my candid and carefully considered judgment 
that the movement which yeu started and piloted, 
and are continuing to spread, is the greatest and 
most important single contribution to education made 
in the past twenty years. 

hope you will be spared many decades to con- 
tinue this movement in behalf of freeing the adult 
from the slavery of illiteracy.—7. J. Coates, Presid 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School and Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

Ever since meeting Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart in 
Raleigh in 1915, I was anxious for her to write a 
book on this great subject which is so rich in ma- 
terial and so vividly proves, “Fact is stranger than 
fiction.” Am especially impressed how this crusade 
so — demonstrates, “NEVER TOO OLD TO 

Is even more fascinating than I ever dared an- 
ticipate and reads more like a novel. 

Really, I think Mrs, Stewart is one of the wonders 
of the age.—£rwin A. Holt, Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 

Mrs. Stewart's clear vision, intense devotion, and 
marvelous intelligence have conspired literally to 
open the eyes of the blind and unstop the ears of 
the cCeaf. She has matched superb wisdom and un- 
precedented common sense, has_ breathed into 
genuine human sympathy the @Cynamic force of in- 
spiration almost divine.—Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor, in 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass, 

I must say I was deeply impressed and fascinated 
with this very moving and human interest story of 
your work for the illiterates in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Many times I was affected to tears and felt 
like exclaiming to the world, “God bless Cora Wil. 
son Stewart for her noble work among the illiterates 
of Kentucky and the whole country!” No one knews 
better than I know, how well you @@serve of your 
State and the country, and how great is the debt 
of gratitude and honor that your State and country 
owe you. 

To Cora Wilson Stewart I desire to pay my tribute 


This book which is being highly recommended for use in reading circles, etc., can be bought through any bookstore. $2.00, postage extra. 
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of respect and admiration and honor for the noble 
work she has done, which entitles her to a niche in 
the Halls of Fame and a bright, everlasting page in 
history. Not only has she become the woman of the 
hour, but will be and remain one of the great women 
of the ages.—General W. H, Sears, Pentwater, Mich. 

It's a dandy! The story is comprehensive ané all- 
appealing. It makes me home-sick and will make 
thousands of other people to set themselves to think- 
ing concerning One of the most wonderful movements 
of the last hundred years. It is an admirable piece of 
eonstruction and clear Engtish.—Dr.J.G. Crabbe, Former 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Kentucky; now 
President State Teachers Celleqe, Greeley, Colorado. 


A wonderful story of inspiration and hard work, of 
love and @Cevotion and patience rewarded with rich 
returns of joy and opportunity given others.— Mrs. 
Cornelia Steketee Hulst, Author of **Homer and the Prophets,” 


Former President State Teaches Association, Grand Rapids, 


| Michigan. 


Mrs. Stewart's book gives the first detailed ac- 
count so far as we know of this wonderful work 
for the salvaging of whet she describes with Ken- 
tucky only in mind, as 1 “treasure of citizenship 
richer far than all its vast fields of coal, its oil, 
its timber or mineral wealth.” We advise the read- 
ing of “Moonlight Schools’ wherever it is held 
that the best gift to the people of a great lané igs 
that of enlightenment.—//« New York World, 

When a person With the soul of a poet, the spirit 
ot a pioneer and the intellect of a trained teacher, 
undertakes to write an account of a great under- 
taking, the resulting preduction has epic qualities, 
Such a book is the \:’ume, “Moonlight Schools,” 
written by the founder of the movement, Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, of Kentucky. 

—The N: ws and Observer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Frequently, although not frequently enough, one 
gets hold of a book that isn’t impossible romance, 
improbable adventure or immature reasoning; a 
volume of facets of a character that pleases because 
of their importance respecting the great scheme of 
things. Such a work is Cora Wilson Stewart's “Moon- 
light Schools.” It is more important in its relations 
to the welfare of humanity than all the fiction that 
has been written during the twelve months last 
past.—The Bulletin, San Frovcisco, California. 


Mrs. Stewart's book is a stimulating work, written 
without the slightest boasting as regards the great 
things she has accomplished personally, but reveal. 
ing in each page the enthusiasm which has been the 
main inspiration of this movement,- so profoundly 
important to the welfare of America. 

: —The Boston Herald, Boston, Mass. 

This is a book which we venture to state is one 
of the most revolutionary books of the present gen- 
eration. The recore is a moving one. In places it is 
highly dramatic. Told without the slightest attempt 
at literary ornamentation, it is yet a work of art 
as interesting as the voyage of the Argonauts. Mrs. 
Stewart's book deserves to be read by all Americans. 
It is a bright spot in our educational history, shining 
like a star through the dark mists of Bureaucracy, red 
tape and commercialism.- 

—Thomas L. Masson, in The World's Work. 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s book, ‘Moonlight 
Schools.” should be read by every man and woman in 
this country who wants to catch a spirit of inspiration 
and consecration for the advancement of the people in 
their community. Everywhere there are found oppor- 
tunities for lessening illiteracy, for developing human- 
ity. for bettering civic conditions, for lifting people 
out of the slough of despond and getting them away 
from the overpowering, depressing influences which 
have narrowed and hampered their lives. Her book 
should be read by men and women everywhere, for 
in the story she has so simply told will be found one 
of the great epics of this age, the influence of which 
will never cease so long as time lasts—indeed, will 
never end through eternity, 

—From Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md. 

The most fascinating adventure of pedagogy in this 
generation is the achievement of the “Moonlight 
Schools.” . . . The success which the adventure 
of love achieved not only upset precious psychological 
theories but startled the whole nation to undertake 
a long neglectee duty. Mrs. Stewart's own story 1s 
as informative and huimorous as it is modest. | 

—The Sundy school Times, Philadelphia, Pa. - 

Mrs. Stewart's story of this splendid work is as 
thrilling and as full of dramatic incident as a six- 
reel movie. For “human interest” appeal, for rich 
character sketches, for pioneer flavor, it can’t be beat 
by any story current on the screen. For instance take 
the author's description of the opening of the first 
moonlight schools. Has David Griffith in his most eX: 
travagant flights ever imagined a more impressive an 
interest-compelling crowd than this? It makes one 
think of a “holy pilgrimage” of me@cieval days: 

—The Columbus Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, G4. 

This narrative comes so near the elementals of 
human life that it is as absorbing as a good nove 
“Moonlight Schools” is the book’s title. Moonlight 
Schools ate evening schools such as those in which 
adults were taught to read and write by Mrs. Stewar 
in Rowan County, Kentucky, in 1911. This service 
started a program to rid the country of illiteracy 


which has been adopted by state after state. 
p< The Philadelphia North American. 
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